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Thousands Called For 


























In Virginia, Carolina, 
‘Maryland and Georgia 
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Large Type for Little Readers 
Charming Illustrations 


Cloth. Price, 50 cents 
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EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


63 Fifth Avenue, New York 


378 Wabash Avenue 50. Bromfield Street 809 Market Street 
San Fraricisco 
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* Spring,” “Aurora”; 


“ End of the Journey.” 


$1.00 per Year. 


SIR GALAHAD. 





Gold Medal Paris Exposition 


Highest Award Pan-American Exposition 


We wish every reader of this magazine to know the beautiful 


PERRY PICTURES 


They cost only ONE CENT EACH in lots of 25 or more 


120 for $1.00. On paper 5 1-2x8 


Every home, every child, should have a collection of these pictures. 
stamp for our catalog during March and we will send you these three beautiful pictures FREE -—-“‘The Wave,” 
two of them in our new Boston Edition. 
cents for these 5 Perry Pictures, Extra Size — “ Lone Wolf,” “Sir Galahad,” *‘Across the Field,” “‘ Deer Pass,” 
Or 25 cents for 13 Pictures in colors — Birds, Animals, Minerals, Fruits, etc. 


Send for List of Subjects in Pictures in Colors 


The One Cent Pictures are Five to Eight Times this Size 


Or send 25 cents for 25 Art Pictures. 


THE PERRY MAGAZINE 


Monthly, except July and August. 


the price of a subscription. 


Mention this magazine and send two-cent 


Or 25 


The pictures used as illustrations would cost more than 


The Perry Pictures Co., Box 2, Malden, lass. 





BOOKS I. 


and Il. 


NOW READY 





Augsburg’s Drawing 


An Entirely New System of Drawing in Three Books 
Book I. Contains Work for the First, Second and Third Grades 


In homey and Imaginative Drawing 
In Ambidextrous Drawing 
In Rapid Drawing 


Correspondence solicited 


63 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


In Relation and Proportion 
In Object Drawing 
In Birds and Animals 


Cloth. Price, 75 cents 


In Color Work 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


378 Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 


50 Bromfield Street 
BOSTON 


In Brush Drawing 
In Water Color Drawing 


809 Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 











Bradley System of #& # 
Six Spectrum Standards 


No. 
Al. 


NEW YORK 


Made in accordance with the 


Here are a 
Few of Our Boxes: 


Price No. 
A large, decorated box containing eight pans of 10. 
semi-moist colors, six Standards, Warm and Cool 
Gray, one brush, per box ° - $0.25 
A decorated box containing eight ‘pans of semi- 
moist colors, six Standards, Warm and Cool Gray, 
one brush, per box - 35] 41, 
A decorated box containing eight ‘dry cakes, six 
Standards, Warm and Cool Gray, one brush, per 
box 025 | 12 
A dec orated box containing four large cakes, Red, : 
two Yellows and Blue, two brushes. These colors 
are made especially for those who wish a three 13. 
color outfit, per box 20 | 


Set of nine tubes of moist colors in " paper box, six 
Standards, Warm and Cool se and ain Black, 
per set ° 


Bradley’s School Colors, moist 1 in Tubes, 
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Cakes sal pans of oulee without the boxes will be furnished at the following prices: 
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The most economical form for school use. 
Per tube, 10 cents. 


Twenty-seven colors, 
Photograph Colors. A box of eight colors, the six 
Standards, Brown and Chinese White, one brush. 
These colors are specially prepared for the coloring 
of photographs, half-tone prints, — lantern 
slides, etc., per box 


A large, enameled. box containing ten pans ‘of artist’s 
semi-moist colors for High Schools. Assorted to 
order. One brush, per box 


Same as No. 11, except that the estes are limited 
to five pans, per box . ° 


A large, enameled box containing four pans of 
semi-moist colors, Red, two Yellows and Blue, one 
brush. These colors are prepared for those who 
wish a semi-moist three color outfit. The colors 


are same as those in the cakes of No. 8. Per box 


Pans for boxes No. Al, No. 1, No. 11, No. 12 and No. 13, 5 cents each, or 35 cents per dozen. 
Cakes for box No. 8, 5 cents each, or 35 cents per dozen. 


Cakes for box No. 6, 15 cents per dozen. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CIRCULAR 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


PHILADELPHIA 





ATLANTA 


“Standard” water Colors 





Price 
















































































True Stories of Great 
Americans is the gen- 
eral title of a series of 
twelve beautiful books, 
written in popular style 
for young and old, by 
well known historians. 
They are designed to 
teach history and patriot- 
ism by biography and 
read like fiction. 

List of titles, authors, 
description of bindings, 
etc., are given below. 


12 VOLUMES 


Red English Cloth, $2.50 


Paper, with Cloth 
acks, .26 





House in which Jefferson wrote the 
Declaration of Independence. 


This is one of many illustrations which embellish 
the pages of True Stories of Great Americans Former price, $8.60 


640 Thomas Jefferson, by Edward S. Ellis, A.M., author of “The 
People’s Standard History of the United States,” etc. 

641 James Otis, by Jolin Clark Ridpath, LL. D., Author of  Rid- 
path’s History of the United States,” etc. 

642 John Hancock, by John R. Musick, Author of “ The Columbian 
Historical Novels,” etc. 

643 Samuel Adams, by Samuel Fallows, D.D., LL.D., Ex-Supt. of 
Public Instruction of Wisconsin; Ex-Pres. Illinois Wesleyan Univ. 

644 Benjamin Franklin, by Frank Strong, Ph. D., Lecturer on 
United States History, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

645 John Adams, by Samuel Willard, LL.D., Author of “ Synopsis 
of History,” etc. 

646 Alexander Hamilton, by Edward S. Ellis, A.M., Author of 
“The People’s Standard History of the United States,” etc. 

647 George Washington, by Eugene Parsons, Ph.D., Lecturer on 
American History, etc. 

648 John Randolph, by Richard Heath Dabney, M.A., Ph.D., 
Professor of History, University of Virginia. : 

649 Daniel Webster, by Elizabeth A. Reed, A.M., Ex-Pres, Illi- 
nois Woman’s Press Association. 

650 Henry Clay, by H. W. Caldwell, A. M., Ph.B., Professor of 
American History, University of Nebraska. 

651 Abraham Lincoln, by Robert Dickinson Sheppard, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of American and English History, Northwestern Univ. 

A series of character sketches of twelve great statesmen whose careers are the bea- 
con lights of American history. Every school boy knows their service to the govern- 
ment yet few are familiar with their private lives. Their lives read like romance and 
the story of their struggles, privations and devotion to duty, can but be a new inspira- 
tion to every patriotic American. 

The volumes are written in a popular style which will appeal alike to the young 
and old. They are designed to teach American history by biography. In connection 
with the life and stories of each character is a full account ot the great and stirring 
events in which he hada part. Their lives constitute a history of the United States, 
and no onecan read these fascinating stories without feeling a national pride in a 
country which raised from the humble walks of life, men who rank among the leading 
statesmen of the world. 

Twelve magnificent volumes, convenient for handling, beautifully printed and illus- 
trated with hundreds of rare cuts and portraits handsomely bound in best red English 
cloth, stamped in gold. Complete set contains qeamy, seco pages, size 54 x 7} inches. 

The set formerly sold at $3.50. Present price, Reed English cloth, $2.50, paper, with 
cloth back, $1.25. 

Postage (48c. for cloth, 30c. for paper) extra, or sent by express at purchaser’s 
expense. 

One sample copy, to any one contemplating the purchase of the set, 26c. for cloth, 
15c. for paper, postpaid. 

P — by number and always state whether the cloth or paper binding is 
esired. 


HIGH GRADE BOOKS AT CUT RATES 


OUR CATALOGUE (sent free to all applicants) lists books 
as follows~ 


Standard Series, 100 titles 16mos cloth lle each 
Red Library Series, —_ oa “ isc * 
Cornell Series, me ¢lCUU ee 22c ‘* 
Home Library Series, 200 * 12 * os 42c “ 
Harvard Series of Poets, 50 ‘* 12 ‘* “ 32c ‘* 
Juvenile Series, Grade A, 10 ‘ 12 * - 25c ** 
“6 “cc sc B, 16 sé 12 * “6 l4c * 
One Syllable Series, m= § « “ 23c ‘¢ 
Mother Goose Series, yw « es he 23c ‘* 
St. Nicholas se 35 + 12 * “6 23c 
Little Men " 25 * 13 * es 82c ‘ 
Little Women ‘‘ 33 = 18 be 32c ‘“ 
Young Patriot ‘ a oe “ 42c ‘ 
Alger Ms =a *. oe * ste 42c * 
Henty Series, Grade A, 40 * 19 * $6 42c * 
“cc wc ‘c B, 40 ‘< 12 sé sé 93¢ “ 
Padded Series of Poets, 25 ‘* 12 ‘+ Padded Leath. 88c * 
Fireside Series (forGirls), 34 ‘* 12 * cloth 42c *“ 
Wellesley * = mo 13 * “ 23c ** 
History and Biography, ms 6 * - 82c ** 
Works of Theodore Roosevelt, 14 vols. 16 ‘ “ $3.75 
«“ « Theodore Roosevelt, 14 ‘** 16 * paper 2.25 
Two volume Sets (Miscellaneous), cloth, -68 
Five +“ be 66 “ 1.30 
Miscellaneous Sets (23 Authors), + Prices vary 


All books are carried in stock and orders can be promptly filled. 
Prices average about 1-3 the regular list prices fixed by the 
publishers. 


INSTRUCTOR: PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 
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TWENTY CENT worth of samples (4 styles) to any TEACHEK 
sending postal card request. 








Pbotograpbh Souvenirs 


FOR CLOSE OF SCHOOL. Specially prepared for each school. 

1. Size one-fifth larger than above illustration. 

2. Have photograph of teacher or school building as desired. 

3- Havetwo or more cards, according to number of pupils. 

(a) First card contains photograph, name a school, place and date 

together with name of teacher and school officers. 
(4) Second card contains name of pupils. When all cannot be printed on 
one card others are added. 

. The cards are tied with silk cord as shown in cut. 

Being printed in gold, on fine white ivory finished cards with handsomely 
embossed border, these souvenirs are more attractive than many gifts 
costing double the amount. 

6. THE PHOTOGRAPH is copied from any good photograph, and we 
guarantee the copy to be as good as the original though necessarily re 
duced in size. Photographs alone are admirable gifts, and when com- 
bined with these Souvenirs, which contain something of special interest 
to each pupil their value is greatly enhanced. 

7. COST, ‘©. One dozen or less, g5c. Additional ones, 3§c. each. We 
pay postage on Souvenirs and return photograph uninjured. Each order 
should be for as many as there are names to be printed. 

8. IN ORDERING write your name and address on back of photograph: 
write distinctly matter desired on title card, also names of pupils. 

OTHER STYLES. In addition to the Photograph Souvenirs we have 
(a2) Plain Souvenirs, which are exactly like the photograph style, ex- 
cept a neat design is substituted for the photograph. These cost 20 per 
cent less than the photograph style. 

(4) Flag Souvenirs, which are exactly like the photograph style, except 
that the American flag, embossed in colors, takes the place of the photo- 
graph. They are handsome, and designed to instill patriotism in the 
minds of the young. They cost 4 per cent less than the photograph 


style. 

10. SOUVENIR BOOKLETS. These are a new line and justly very popular. 
They retain the characteristic features which have made our regular line 
so popular. They are in booklet form, have 16 pages each, tied at back 
with silk cord, printed in colors on fine ‘‘egg shell” paper (covers in black 
and gold). We have four titles, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes and 
Lowell, and unless otherwise directed, eachorder is made up in due pro- 
portions from the four. These Booklets have beautiful cover designs in 
which the portrait of the author is wreathed. Each is filled with choice 
selections from the chosen author except the two middie pages, which 
are printed specially for each school, one of these pages containing mat- 
ter similar to that placedon the title page of Souvenir described above, 
the other the names of pupils as on second card of Souvenirs. 
These booklets are 4}xsj inches in size and are gifts suitable for any oc- 
casion. 

COST. 15 or less, $1.25. Additional, 4c. each. Plain ones, having no spe- 
cial printing but containing a presentation page, 45c. a dozen, or 3c. each 
in lots of 50 or more. 

FOR THE CLOSE OF SCHOOL, or any special occasion these Sou- 
venirs and Booklets have noequal. They have been presented to over 
one million pupils during the past four years and are to-day more popu- 
lar than ever before. 

SAMPLES. One of each style will be sent to any address on request. 
Send for samples at once and judge for yourself before ordering 

THE KEYNOTE of the great success of these Souvenirs lies in their per- 
sonal features. Every pupilis delighted and will keep them as no other 
gift would be kept because of the names, etc., printed on them. 

STATE SPECIFICALLY which style you desire when ordering. 

REMITTANCE should accompany all orders. 

ORDER EARLY and state just when you must have them. 
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INSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING CO., Box 2003, Dansville, N. Y. 
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THE 


NOTHING LIKE IT! 
Great 


FILLS A HITHERTO UNOCCUPIED PIBLD 
MEETS A DISTINCT WANT 


This extraordinary offer is to give you an 
opportunity to become familiar with the best 


Round 
World weekly NEWS and current events journal 
ever published. 


Mr. Melville E. Stone, General Manager of the Associated Press, 
says: “It is a very valuable and interesting publication. It Fills a 
Hitherto Unoccupied Field. Continuous reading of it is equiv- 
| alent to a Liberal Education.” 
“Besides filling a hitherto unoccupied field it Meets a Dis- 
tinct Want,’’ says the /ndianapolis Fournal. 
It isthe Most Wholesome of Weeklies and deserves high en- 























dorsements it has received from best educational sources.—/. Y. 7imes. 
The regular weekly features are ‘* What is 
Going On,” “ Current Thought and Com- 
ment,” “People and 0 Things.” Once a month 
the regular a edi _ is expanded into 
he Magazine Num er, which is double 
in size ve contains, Months in addition, a popular 
“ Review of Magazines and Reviews,” “Book 
Reviews” and Special $ l Articles. The publish- 
ers are anxious to have you try the paper. 
However it is only fair that you should have 
an opportunity to become acquainted with it before you subscribe. 
Nine Months of this Publication Means 39 Issues, 
Including 9 Magazine Numbers 
We know a back number sample copy of a publication such as 
The Great Round World will not convey its true value; it must be 
received regularly and fresh to be appreciated. Therefore, if you will 
mail us ten cents (10c.) with your name and address, we will send 
The Great Round World six weeks on trial. If, at the end of 
that time you decide that you wish the paper continued, send us $1.00 
and your name will be entered upon the regu- 
lar subscription list for eight months longer. 6 
If you wish to send a dollar at once, we will 
mail you The Great Round World Nine 
MonTHs. Five centsa copy. $2.00 a year. Weeks 
THE GREAT ROUND WORLD 
A Weekly News Journal for Busy Men and Women | Oc 
150 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK ° 

















A Season’s Record 
Of One of Our Series 





Stepping Stones to Literature 


By Sarau Louise Arnon, Supervisor of Schools, 
Boston, Massachusetts, and CuHArtes B. Giceert, 
Superintendent of Schools, Rochester, New York. 


March 20, 1901, adopted for use in the City of Washington 
June 25, 1901, adopted ‘for use in the City of Boston 

June 28, 1901, adopted for use in the City of Newark 

July 2, 1901, adopted for use in the City of Baltimore 
August 2, 1903, adopted for use in the City of Chattanooga 
August 5, 1901, adopted for use in the City of Mobile 
August 8, 1901, adopted for use in the City of Roanoke 
August 19, 1901, adopted for use in the City of Cleveland 
August 21, 1901, adopted for use in the City of Charlotte 
August 30, 1901, adopted for use in the City of Dayton 





JUST PUBLISHED 
THE ARNOLD PRIMER, By SakAH LouiszE ARNOLD. Illus- 


trated in color and in black and white, 128 Pages, 30 cents. 


The highest perfection of book-making. A child's primer, pedagogically 
sound, superbly illustrated. 


Single copy postpaid upon receipt of price, 





Silver, Burdett & Company 


New YorRK 
PHILADELPHIA 


BosTON 
ATLANTA 


CHicaao 
SAN FRANCISCO 














ENTERTAINMENT, NATURE, CLASSICS, 


Spring Books for School Entertainment 


Kellogg's Spring and Summer School Entertainments . e e 25c 
Kellogg's How to Celebrate Arbor Day ... * 25c 
Kellogg's Fancy Drills and Marches ° ° ° ° ° r 25e 
Kellogg’s Primary Recitations . ° ° * & « ‘ ‘ - 25e 
Kellogg’s Reception Day Series (6 Nos.) $1.00 Set, or each . . 20c 


These ten books contain a wealth of suitable spring material. Send $2.00 for 
Set and get (if this slip is sent with order) 50 cents’ worth of Popular Classics free. 


Arbor Day Program .... . 10c | Patriotic Songs (25 copies) each . %« 
Arbor Day in Primary Room . lic | Flag Day in the School Room l5c 
New Arbor Day Exercises . lic | Crowning of Flora . 15c 
Banner Day of Republic 15c | Mother Nature’s Festiva! l5c 
Columbia’s Heroes. . . . lic | Spangler’s A Bird Day 15c 
Memorial Day Songs . . 2c | Fannie’s Schooland Visit . . l5c 
Patriotic Quotations . 25c | Six Musical Entertainments 15c 


Send for 52- page catalog listing 700 different books at net prices. 


Books for Spring Nature Study 
To describe in detail the books we can supply on Nature Study in 
all its phases, would require pages. Here area few leaders. First and 
foremost are the Nature Books by Frank O. Payne. All these get right 


down to the daily problems of the teacher — are compact, well illus- 
trated, and cheap. Every teacher should have 


Payne’s 100 Lessons in Nature | work in plant study for Eyer. Gram- 
Around my School. Tells exactly | mar and Ungraded Schools. Carefully 
how to teach nature subjects. Cloth, | arranged for the busy teacher, 25 cents. 


12mo, $1.00; to teachers, 88 cents, pest- Introductory Guide to Nature 
paid, Other titles are: Study First to Fighth Grades. Gives 
Payne’s How to Teach Birds, 25¢ suggestions in outline, 20 cents. 


Payne’s How to Teach Bugs and| Sherman's Floral Record. For 
= es, 25c. , practical Plant Analysis, Gesort tion 

ayne’s How to Teach About Aquatic | and drawing. For any grade. aby 
Lite 2c. iota maar ar . illustrations. 15 cents. Special rates 
for quantities for class use. 


Dana's How to Know the 
Wild Flowers. Illustrated. Cloth. 
$1.96 postpaid: and Blanchan’s Bird 
Neighbors. ($1.80 postpaid) are stan- 
dard books. Any other books on Nature 
furnished at lowest prices. 


Payne's How to Teach Butterflies and 
Bees, 25¢, 


Payne’s How to Teach Trees, 25c. 
Payne’s How to Teach Minerals, 25c. 


Kellogge’s How to Teach Botany 
is a manual of methods and plans of 








3 CENTS TO 
15 CENTS EACH 


POPULAR CLASSICS 
AND CLASSIC FICTION 


Unabridged, generally large type, well printed on 
neatly bound in paper covers. nt prepaid at prices a 
more similar to these. 


ood paper and 
ed. Hundreds 


3c. to 15c. 


List sent free. 
For Home and School. 


ADDISON. | BUNYAN, BURKE, BURNS. 
Addison. Cato; a Tragedy,5c; Favorite | Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress, 15c. 
Poems, 3c. | Blography of, 3c. 


Adams, John Quincy, On Lafayette, 3c. 
Jubilee of the Constitution, 3c. 

ZEsop’s Fables, complete. Illustrated, | Burns. Cotter’s Saturdav Night, etc, 3c. 
10c. BYRON 

Byron, Mazeppa, etc., 4c. Childe 
Harold, 6c. Prisoner of Chillon and 
Prophecy of Dante, 3c. 

CARLYLE. 

| Carlyle. Thos. Essay on Goethe, 5c. 
Hero as Man of Letters, 3c. Hero as 
Prophet, 3c. Hero as Poet,3c. Hero 

Fairy Tales, lic. |} as Divinity, 3c. Hero as Priest, 3c, 

On Robert Burns, 6c. Sketch of, by 

Augustine Birrell, 3c. Heroes and 

_ Worship, 10c. Sartor Resartus 


Carroll. Alice in Wonderland, 10c, 
Through the Looking Glass, 10c. 
CHAUCER. 
Chaucer’s Prologue to Canterbury Tales, 
with Notes, 3c. The Knight’s Tales, 


= 2 On the Sublime and Beautiful, 


Alcott. Louisa M., Flower Fables, 10c. 
Am. Humorists. Artemus Ward, 3c. | 


AMERICAN HUMORISTS. 
Mark Twain and Bret Harte, 5c, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, 3c. Washington 
Irving, 3c. James Russell Lowell, 5c. 
Andersen’s Select Fairy Tales, 3c. Favo- 
rite Poems, 3c, 


MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
Arnold. Matthew. Sohrab and Rustum, | 
3c. Lecture on Emerson, 3¢, Lecture 
on Numbers. 3c. Marcus Aurelius, 5c. 
Arthur. T. 8. Ten Nights in a Bar 
Room, 10c. | 


JAMES M. BARRIE. 
Barrie. A Window in Thrums, 10c. 


Auld Licht Idylls, 8c. My Lady Nico-| Notes,5c. The Clerk’s Tale, Notes.8c. 
tine, 10c. When a Man’s Single, 10c. Choice Selections for Reading and 
NRY Cc q | Speaking, 13 Parts, each 3c., all 25c. 
Beare "Sanat cal Ween, $c, | Coleridge. The Ancient Mariner, etc.,3c. 
Gamblers and Gambling, 3c. Six 


Warnings, 3c. Popuiar Amusements, | Cooper’s Spy, Deersiayer, Pathfinder, 


> " . Pioneer, Prairie, Last of Mohicans, 

Seven, “Leaune. the. ibe Bisange | cach 156, — Piet, Water 

> . 5 | h, wo dmirals, fing an 
he Psa Twelve Causes of Dis Wing; other novels, each l5c. 


Cowper. John Gilpin’s Ride, etc., 3c. 
The Task, 5c. Table Talk, 8c. 

Creasy. Sir Edw. Battle of Marathon. 
5c. Battle of Saratoga, 3c. Battle of 
Waterlo., 3c. 

Dana, R_H. The Buccaneers, 8c. Two 


Black Beauty, Anna Sewell, 10c. 
Bright. John. On the Love of Books,3c. 
Brown. Rab and His Friends, 3c. 


BROWNING. BRYANT. 
Browning. Robt. Pied Piper of Hame- 


lia and Other Poems, 4c. Select Years Before the Mast, léc. 

Poems, 10c. Declaration of Independence and U.S. 
Browning. Mrs. Lady Geraldine’s Constitution, 3c. 

Courtsbip, 3c De Foe. Robinson Crusoe, l5c. 


Bryant’s Thanatopsis, The Ages, etc. 3c. 


| Dickens. Christmas Carol, 5c. The 
Early Poems, 10c. 


| Chimes, 5c. Cricket on the Hearth, 5c. 





Any book supplied. Lowest prices. Catalog free. 





PUBLISHERS AND 
BOOKSELLERS, 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


61 East Ninth Street, New York City 
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IMPORTANT BOOKS ON 


NATURE STUDY AND 
BOTANY 


Payne’s Geographical Nature Studies . 
Long’s Home Geography . ‘ 
Kelly’s Short Stories of Our Shy Neighbo Sa 
Stokes’s Ten Common Trees 
Bradish’s Stories of Country Life 
Dana’s Plants and Their Children 
Needham’s Outdoor Studies 
Carpenter’s Geographical Readers : 
North America, $0.60; Asia 
South America, .60; Europe(nearly ready ). 
Leavitt’s Outlines of Botany . I. 
The same. With Gray’s Field, Forest, and 
Garden Flora . ° « Bs 
Gray’s How Plants Behave . ° 
How Plants Grow, with a Popular ‘Flora 
School and Field Book of — Lessons 
and Flora . 


Apgar’s New Plant Analysis 

Clark’s Laboratory Manual in Practical Botany 
Steele’s Fourteen Weeks in Botany. (Wood) . 1. 
Wood’s New American Botanist and Florist. (Willis) 1. 
Burnet’s School Zodlogy . ° 
Needham’s Elementary Lessons in Zodlogy . 

Steele’s Popular Zodlogy 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston 
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Cures Impaired Digestion 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


Restores perfect digestion by supplying 
an essential element of the gastric juices ; 
a deficiency of which means Dyspepsia 
with all its attendant ills. 

By taking Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 
nature's own restorer, 
deranged stomach is rejuvenated, good 
appetite and restful sleep acquired ; head- 
ache, nervousness, i 
nausea banished — The Indigestion is 


Cured. 


For sale by Druggists. 


Rumford Chemical Works, 


the weak and 


- Providence, R. I. 


“a 


stomach and 











Vertical or Slant for school pens with stamp of 


ESTERBROOK. 


Having been established for forty years and knowing the exact requirements of Principals, we can specially recommend 
our series of school pens. Samples sent to Principals and Teachers when desired. Business pens in all styles. Orders 


can come through local dealer. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN MFG. CO. 
26 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


Works, Camden, N. J. 








Are you looking for 
A better Series of Readers? 


There’s a new series 
built on a sane plan 
that is almost ideal. 


Let us tell you about it. 


B. F. Johnson Publishing Co. 


Richmond, Va. 















GRADED MEMORY SELECTIONS 


Selections for Every Grade. Send for Contents. 


Fifth Avenue, Wabash Avenue 
EW YORK. a8 CHICAGO. - 








50 Bromfield Street, 
BOSTON. 


Arranged 
S. D. atm AN 
J. W. McCLYMONDS 
C. C. HUGHES 


Full Cloth, only 25 Cents 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


809 Market Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
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WITH SEAT WORK SUPPLEMENT 


Primary Lducation 


BH Montbly Journal for Primary Teachers 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION 


PUBLISHED BY THE 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


50 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON 
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Straws That Indicate 


The salary was twelve hundred dollars. The can- 
didate was almost sure of an election. She failed. 

“What was the reason you did not choose Miss 
Marks for that position?’’ asked a brother superin- 
tendent. ‘‘ She seemed especially fitted for it.”’ 

“Yes, she did seem to be in every way and in 
twenty-four hours more would have been elected, but 
I heard something that made it impossible for me to 
recommend her.” 

‘‘What did you hear?” 

‘That she had paid no attention for three years to 
the bill that had been sent her from the pub- 
lishers of her educational journal. When they 
insisted that the bill should be settled she sent an 
angry letter and requested that her paper be discon- 
tinued—and she hasn't paid it yet! ”’ 

* Are you sure of that?”’ 

“Yes, I saw her letter.” 

“Well, I think you are right. I did not suppose 
there were any such teachers, till some amazing 
revelations on this particular matter of paying for 
educational papers came to my notice a few years 
ago. Since then I have personally looked after the 
matter among my own teachers. I bring it up in 
teachers’ meetings. Whata disgrace to the profes- 
sion! I can’t understand how teachers who seem 
honorable in other ways, can be guilty of such want 
of honor in this special matter. I believe that when- 
ever they are, they are derelict somewhere in their 
duty to the children, whether we ever find it out or 
not. I don’t believe anybody can lack a sense of 
honor in one thing and be perfectly square in every- 
thing else.” 

“ That's just why I ‘turned down’ Miss Marks and 
took the quiet Miss Johns, who, if she comes to us 
with no blaze of glory, has no taint of dishonesty in 
her record.” 

“ Did Miss Marks know why she was not elected ?”’ 

“ Yes." 

‘‘ What did she say?” 

‘«* What's that to do with teaching?’ she replied.” 

“Exactly. That answer shows the escape you've 
made. Will teachers never understand that they 
teach by what they are, and not by what they seem? 
Well, I congratulate you.” 


II. 


“ Have you heard about Miss Jay’s promotion?” 
asked one teacher of another. 

“What Miss Jay? The one at 
School?” 

“Yes, she’s in great luck. 
seventh grade to an 
thousand.” . 

“ How did it happen?” 


the Lincoln 


Been jumped from the 
assistant principalship at a 
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‘Well, it’s just like a story in books. She was 
passing a blind man on the sidewalk, who had lead 
pencils to sell. He was holding them out, when a 
ragged street boy grabbed three or four and ran off 
with them. She saw the shade of disappointment 
pass over the poor man’s face, and with only a 
second’s hesitation, opened her purse, took twenty- 
five cents from it and put it into the man’s hand, say- 
ing, cheerily, ‘Here’s the money for the pencils.’ 
The man did not understand, but said ‘God bless you, 
ma’am.’ The boy ran away and does not know about 
it yet, and Miss Jay hurried on her way. Well, the 
point of this is, that a member of the school board 
was looking on and saw it all. He knows what every- 
body does, that Miss Jay has no quarters to spare, 
with that good-for-nothing father of hers, and the 
quiet way she made this sacrifice to save that poor 
blind man’s feelings struck Judge Stuart as ‘a mighty 
fine act of womanhood,’ as he puts it. He told her 
principal that night to look no farther for an assistant. 
‘Shecan be trusted anywhere,’ he said. ‘ She'll do 
fine things for those children and not make any fuss 
about it, either.’ And what Judge Stuart says, ‘ goes.’ 
Well, I am glad Miss Jay has got this, for the girls 
who went away with her last summer came back say- 
ing all sorts of good things about her. They thought 
she had the nicest sense of honor they had ever 
known.” 





The Creative Art of Fiction 


H. A. DAVIDSON. 


(All rights reserved) 


with reference to some noble conception, is a distin- 
guishing characteristic between the work of a master 
and the performance of amateurs. ‘This unity is 
derived from the intimate relation of the plot, or dramatic 
presentation, to the theme, the true artistic subject. ‘The 
theme of the novel is sometimes bound up in the life story 
of a leading character, as in “The Christian,” ‘ Eleanor,” 
‘‘ David Copperfield ;” sometimes, it lies in the shadowy 
background, in the atmosphere in which characters move, as 
in * Henry Esmond,” or “ Richard Carvel ;’’ or again, as in 
“‘ Helbeck of Bannisdale,” it is found in the relationship of 
persons, used as an illustration of the incompatibility of 
medieval asceticism with the temper of mind born of the 
spirit of scientific inquiry. One author seeks his theme in 
history ; another, in a great ethical truth; another, in the 
illustration of morals ; but an artistic conception alone never 
yet gave birth to a great work of art. It must be 
adequately presented in such form that it appeals at once 
to the minds and sympathies of men. In all literature, this 
presentation constitutes the narrative or dramatic sequence ; 
in drama and fiction, the plot. 

Plots in their organization obey certain laws fundamental 
in all narrative art, and common, with modifications, to 
drama, romance and fiction. There must be, in the tech- 
nical sense, a beginning, a culmination of the action, and a 
conclusion. In great fiction, each one of these is deter- 
mined by the relation of the theme to the story, or plot. 
In ‘Daniel Deronda,” the story opens with a single inci- 
dent, that of the roulette table at Leubronn, told in twelve 
or thirteen pages. After this, the author returns at once to 
the childhood of the leading characters and is occupied for 
nearly two hundred pages with a story antecedent to the 
story of the novel. The reason for this arrangement of inci- 
dents must be soughtin the theme, in the real artistic purpose 
with reference to which the plot was conceived. If the 
purpose of the author was to tell the story of the two lives 
intertwined in ‘‘ Daniel Deronda,” then she should have 

begun with the early years and come to the scene of the 


[ fiction, the unity of the plot, that is, its organization 
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roulette table in due course. If, on the other hand, it wag 
her purpose to present vividly and dramatically the jnfy, 
ence of a soul strongly touched with idealism, upon a nature 
naturally noble, but selfish, and never yet moved by eleva. 
ing influences, then, naturally, she chose the significan, 
moment when these two lives began to react upon each 
other. 

“Silas Marner” illustrates, perhaps, more typically thay 
anything else in literature, this law of the writer, for the 
narrative opens with the simplest characterization of the 
poor miser in his relation to the lives of the people among 
whom he dwelt, after which the author returns to the sto 
of his early manhood. She has told us elsewhere that her 
purpose in this story was to show the redemptive influence 
of the purely natural human affections. This being the 
theme, it becomes evident, at once, that the action or plot 
must open with the condition of the man in whose char. 
acter the change is to be wrought; that the second byt 
subordinate step, of necessity, must be the presentation of 
reasonable explanation of the poor weaver’s isolation and 
narrowness. ‘Then must follow the development of the 
plot, the incidents of which must lead, in sequence, to the 
result which the novelist set before herself in the 
beginning. 

In the story of a life, biographic or fictive, how does an 
author know what he should select and what omit? Only 
the smallest part of what really occurs can be narrated, 
The incidents of the second book of the great historical 
novel, “ Romola,” occupy but thirty days; between the 
first book and the second, one year and seven months was 
omitted, and between the close of the second book and the 
opening of the third, there is an interval of nearly two years, 
yet the narrative flows on with such sequence and unity that 
the reader is scarcely conscious of the time omitted, unless, 
indeed, he has noted, pencil in hand, the chronology of the 
story. The law of selection, the law governing the sequence 
and development of the plot in every great dramatic action 
is this : those incidents are selected which have determining 
influence, in the life, upon its later course ; in the plot, upon 
succeeding situations. A man may drift toward a given 
course of conduct for many days before he reaches a 
decision. Diverse influences urge their force upon his 
mind, a word spoken by the way, the sight of a face ina 
crowd, a message written upon a fluttering slip of paper, 
each may combine with deeper trends of inclination, or 
fortify a slumbering sense of obligation, or sting into keener 
activity of desire an indulgent selfishness and hasten a 
decision which, at the last, may seem borne on the breath 
of chance. 

Silas Marner,” typical in structure, will again illustrate 
our topic. The author occupies three-fourths of the story 
in narrating, first, the condition of Silas; secondly, the 
reasons for that condition; thirdly, the steps, through the 
underplot, that resulted in the introduction of the remedial 
agency chosen, the life of a little child; and fourthly, in 
painstaking detail and fullness, the change in that selfish, 
narrow, barren life, and the gradual renewal of a generous 
and fruitful connection with his fellow beings. Then, in the 
turning of a leaf, she passes over fifteen years. But the 
reader is like one who plowed the furrow and sowed the 
seed in the springtime ; he returns, without surprise, to find 
a field of bending grain. When he has seen the humble, 
unlettered weaver pass through every test of his changed 
condition, when, on a sunny day, he beholds Silas and 
Eppie and Aaron pass up the garden path to the little 
cottage among the stone pits, he recognizes the true 
dramatic finale of the action in the evidence that nothing in 
the future can ever again destroy the man’s faith in God or 
his kindly sympathy with his fellow-men. The action began 
in a condition ; it concludes in a changed condition, result- 
ing from all that has intervened, and final in its nature. 

Intimately connected with the guiding principle in selec- 
tion and omission, is the law of sequence in plot structure. 
It is surprising how many critical and well trained minds 
find the task of analyzing plots into essential element! 
baffling. This must be through lack of understanding, in all 
its applications, the true law of sequence in plot structure. 
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Revert for a moment to the simplest definition of the 
action as something which does not result from something 
else through causal necessity, but after which something else 
naturally follows; thus, a beginning is the initiation of a 
series Of incidents, a something exercising decisive influ- 
ence upon the action that succeeds. From this first incident 
follows another, as the links of a chain slip through the 
fingers. Each link may be wondrously wrought and carry 
all kinds of addenda and ornamentation, but the require- 
ment without which there would be no chain, and no end 
to be reached, is that every link bring after it another. 
Thus, in plot structure, every essential step must grow out 
of all that has preceded and be of such a nature that, were 
it omitted, or modified, all that follows after in the story 
would be different. 

An illustration of this essential principle of sequence in 
plot structure may be noticed in the comparison of two 
familiar novels. In Hall Caine’s “ Manxman” and in Mr. 
Hardy’s “‘ Tess,” the same incident is employed, the slipping 
under the door of a note which lies concealed beneath the 
matting. In the one novel the finding of the note would 
have changed the main action of the story, which, thus, is 
made to depend, at a vital point, upon an accident. In the 
other narrative, the note which was also unread, would like- 
wise have prevented the consummation of a marriage. Did 
it, therefore, change the course of the story, the working 
together toward an inevitable conclusion of certain essential 
conditions and situations? Notin the least. A confession 
which took place immediately after the marriage reduced 
the loss of the note to a mere incident, illustrating, but not 
vitally affecting, the course of the action. 

In the novel or the drama, the sequence of incidents 
should lead unerringly to the moment marking the culmina- 
tion of all those influences that arise, first, in the beginning 
of action, and draw after a complex train of events. The 
true climax must unite in one supreme hour of destiny all 
that has preceded in the story; after it has passed, there 
can no longer be doubt or suspense about the conclusion. 
It only remains for each of the dramatis persone to perform 
to the end the parts assigned. 

The application of this principle forms a critical test of 
first importance. In one of Mrs. Humphrey Ward’s novels, 
the death of Sir George Tressady in a mine explosion results 
in no sense from the preceding action. It merely interrupts 
avery difficult and complex situation in which deep lying 
conditions and tendencies of character have not worked 
themselves to any satisfactory conclusion. An author may 
sometimes dare to interrupt the flow of his narrative purely 
by chance or accident, since life often ends thus abruptly, 
but it should be clear to the reader that the end for which 
the story was told has been reached and essential unity in 
the action attained. When the real arena of tragic interest 
lies in ambitions, struggles and sacrifices of the human soul, 
and is thus removed from the dramatic, in the visible sense, 
the manner of the ending matters less. The true conclu- 
sion is found in some supreme moment of endurance, renun- 
ciation, or despair. Thus, alone, at midnight, Maggie 
Tulliver, in “The Mill on the Floss,” achieves, and goes 
forth in the dim light of the morning, with the strength and 
peace of a great victory in her young heart to meet death in 
the flood. The reader who has understood the spiritual 
significance of “The Mill on the Floss,” feels that the story 
which alone the author cared to tell has been brought to its 
true conclusion, that the tragic chance which wrought the 
extinction of the physical existence was in her mind merely 
an incident. In the dramatic presentation of a highly 
organized plot, that which is absorbing, intense, or dramatic 
in the ordinary sense, may easily be mistaken for the inci- 
dent of significance in the development, or sequence. It 
may well happen that the reader, with breathless interest, 
peruses page after page of exciting events or brilliant con- 
versation, and passes unnoticed a quiet paragraph upon which 
the true dramatic sequence of the plot depends. In Tenny- 
son’s great idyllic epic, from which has been fashioned the 
drama of “King Arthur,” familiar through the presenta- 
tion of Sir Henry Irving, the climax of the entire series of 
idylls is found in two quiet lines following the narration 
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of scenes that shake the heart with passionate emotion. 

In the dramatic action of fiction there is, then, a series of 
incidents in true sequence, arising inevitably from some be- 
ginning, the conclusion of which will be arrived at only when 
the last result of determining force in the life, or the plot, 
has been reached, and other influences, antecedent, resume 
their normal course of development. There is, for each 
narrative, one and one only true beginning, and a single 
conclusion, predetermined through all the course of the 
action, compounded of all that has gone before, not to be 
changed. It is the step of fate, moving, stately, through 
the great dramas, that gives them dignity and fills the hearts 
of readers or beholders with awe. 

In the consideration of fiction as a creative art, the ques- 
tion naturally arises whether the author conceives, at once, 
in the beginning, his mof#f and seeks its embodiment in 
dramatic form, or whether he more often lays hold of 
dramatic situations and develops possibilities for the expres- 
sion of those ethical and spiritual questions common to 
human kind which alone give permanence to literature. It 
is the belief of the writer that genesis of theme, or dramatic 
situation, depends, in the first instance, upon the natural 
aptitude and affinity of the creative imagination of the 
author, modified, perhaps by surroundings, early habits of 
expression, and discipline. Without doubt, Shakespeare’s 
mind seized at once, with unerring instinct, upon dramatic 
situations which his rare touch of skill lifted to the expres- 
sion of broad artistic conceptions. The story of the plots 
and intrigues through which Richard II. lost his crown, 
becomes, in the imagination of the great dramatist, the 
tragic history of a man inheriting and representing all that 
was best and worst in a decaying social system, but born to 
rule a turbulent people already in the throes of transition to 
a new era which their king failed to understand. 

George Eliot, after she had acquired skill and found the 
path lying open to her genius, began, ever, with her artistic 
conception, and from that developed, as in “ Silas Marner,” 
her plot. Charles Dickens, more often than otherwise, 
seized upon a dramatic situation, often a climax, and from 
this worked out in detail, his plot. It was his peculiar gift 
to restore to situations and incidents coming within his 
knowledge the emotions and experiences that must have 
accompanied the outward passing of the events in the first 
enactment, so that it was to him, in the end, as if he had 
personally lived through all of which he wrote. It follows, 
perhaps necessarily, that his themes are rarely general or 
abstract truths, but lie in the presentation of some phase of 
human life, into sympathy with which he would lead the 
reader. 

In the writing of romance, the problem is still a different 
one. ‘There is often an initial supposition which may be 
contrary to experience, or at yariance with present conditions 
of life, or may represent a superstition or belief long since 
cleared away from the minds of men. Around this 
hypothesis, a story of adventure, pure and simple, may 
weave itself in any way that follows naturally and reasonably 
upon the suggestion implanted in the mind of the reader. 
Thus, the writer of romance asks us to part company, at 
once, with those ideas that serve as guide and monitor in 
the domain of real life and wander at his pleasure in a land 
where even known things seem changed as if by a spell, or 
the shining of some weird light. For the plotting of stories 
such as these, of adventure, set in a time more or less 
remote, Stevenson's word is perhaps the latest and best: 
“There are, so far as I know, three ways, and three ways 
only, of writing a story. You may take a plot and fit 
characters to it, or you may take a character and choose 
incidents and situations to develop it, or, lastly— .. . 
you may take a certain atmosphere and get action and per- 
sons to express and realize it.” This, surely, is the tech- 

nique of story making ; but the literary artist, as every other, is 
dependent upon purely technical skill for the expression of 
his conceptions and he who speaks was master of the craft, 
and a great artist in nothing more than in this, that he 
understood the limitations of his own genius and chose for 
himself tasks well within his power. 
( To be continued.) 
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Children’s Literature 


(KATE DouGLAs WIGGIN in 7he Outlook) 


(Permission of author and editors) 


HE Newberys of London began publishing books for 
children in 1745. The “Melodies of Mother Goose,” 
first collected by Oliver Goldsmith, and ‘“ Goody 
Two Shoes,” written by him in collaboration with 

Mr. Newbery himself—these two books have outlived all the 
other volumes issued by the Newbery press, and they have 
been kept alive and hoisted into fame and favor year after 
year by the children themselves. Many and many a book 
that would never have found its way into “lists”? made by 
grown folks has ‘‘stumbled into immortality” because it has 
been discovered, loved, read, and re-read, then passed on to 
others, by these well-nigh infallible little critics — 
“ A court as of angels, 

A public not to be bribed, 

Not to be entreated, 

Not to be overawed.” 

Charles Lamb’s belief in turning the child loose in the 
rich pastures of literature to browse where he pleases is the 
one, on the whole, that commends itself most to me. But it 
implies, of course, the possession of a good and varied 
library. Given this library, from which you have removed 
two or three dozen books which it is not wise for young 
people to read—at any rate too soon—and the child will do 
all necessary selection, and not unwisely. He will make a 
few mistakes in choosing, but so would we, we must remem- 
ber, if we chose for him. He may begin, but he will never 
go on, reading a book which is entirely beyond his compre- 
hension, and the mere “ dip into ’’ something vast, remote, 
mysterious, may stir his imagination and set his mind to 
work on wider lines. ‘‘ Man’s reach is greater than his 
grasp, else what’s a heaven for?” ‘The child is sure to ne- 
glect something if left to himself, you urge, and that is true. 
For one thing, he is sure, nine times out of ten, to neglect 
the “juveniles,” with their littke mummies and effigies filling 
up good room that might have been occupied by flesh-and- 
blood heroes and heroines. Mighty little need, indeed, 
have children of the reading age for many books of this sort, 
which flood and devastate the earth at holiday time because 
fond parents, ‘‘gift-bearing aunts,” and fatuous old bachelors 
think that children like them. ‘The best of them have, 
indeed, their allotted space and place, but it is small and 
circumscribed. ‘The bottle may represent a necessary stage 
in nursery life, but if you should see a six-year-old child 
imbibing nourishment by that means you would have reason 
to suppose there was something wrong — not, indeed, with 
the bottle, which is virtuous enough in itself, but which, in 
this instance, is certainly “‘ misplaced matter.” Similarly, if 
you find a twelve-year-old boy addicted to ‘ juveniles,’ and 
to nothing else, you may as well give the poor little creature 
up. He may, in time, become a tolerable husband and 
father, but his ears will be deaf to the music of St Paul’s 
Epistles and the Book of Job; he will never know the 
Faerie Queen, or the Red Cross Knight, Don Quixote, 
Hector, or Ajax; Dante and Goethe will be sealed oracles 
to him until the end of time; the spaciousness of Milton 
will forever confound him, and he will never 


“* Hear, like ocean on a western beach, 
The surge and thunder of the Odyssey.” 


He drank too long and too deeply of nursery pap, and his 
literary appetite and digestion are both weakened beyond 
cure. One never grows to love and comprehend the very 
greatest things without some preliminary training in matters 
of taste and style and form, some legitimate exercise of one’s 
nobler powers, some experimental flights into spiritual and 
intellectual heights. We used to think that birds flew 
because they had wings; we now surmise that they have 
wings because they /ried to fly. 

I hope nobody is asking himself or herself “just what 
does she mean ” by “juveniles”? Because there is neither 
time nor space for full explanation ; but, broadly speaking, 
I mean determinedly childish books written down to the 
child’s level by people who could not possibly write uf to it 
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if they tried. There are in existence plenty of fresh, ever. 
green, and ever-youthful books — books which all children 
love—simple, genial, gracious, lovable, splendid, vital, sweet, 
good, and heroic; but such books, although universally 
popular among young readers, are not what is here stigma. 
tized as “ juveniles.” Indeed, you will note one thing, that 
older people can always read with pleasure the best 
children’s books. For instance, it would not bore you at 
this moment to be shut up for a day or two with nothing 
but “Robinson Crusoe,’ “ Atsop’s Fables,” “ Arabian 
Nights,” Kingsley’s “ Water Babies,’”’ “ Alice in Wonder. 
land,’ Hawthorne’s ‘Wonder Book” and “ Tanglewood 
Tales,” John Burroughs’ “ Birds and Beasts,” “The Seven 
Little Sisters,’ Hans Christian Andersen’s and Grimm's 
“ Fairy Tales,” “Two Years Before the Mast,” ‘“Tom Brown 
at Rugby,” Lamb’s “ Shakespeare Tales,” Ruskin’s “ King 
of the Golden River,” “The Jungle Book,” the simpler 
poems of Scott, Lowell, Whittier, or Longfellow, and a sheaf 
of songs from the Elizabethan poets. If, indeed, you would 
be dreadfully bored, it is conceivable that you are a bit 
pedantic, stiff, and academic in your tastes, or a bit given to 
literary game of very high and “gamy”’ flavor, so that 
French “‘ made dishes” have spoiled you for Anglo-Saxon 
roast beef. 

But you may say you have no library worthy of the name, 
therefore you must at least help your child to choose. This 
is, in point of fact, so great a delight that it resembles a 
temptation ; it is also a great responsibility, although I can- 
not discover that perents are bent to the earth because 
of the burden of it. When things come to this pass, and we 
are obliged to do for children what many of them can do 
better for themselves, a knowledge of child-nature and a 
knowledge of what really zs literature—these two things are 
extremely handy to have in the family. You cannot so 
much as draw a commonplace straight line without knowing 
two points—the one you start from and the one you wish to 
reach. The child is your first point: do you know him? 
What you wish him to learn, think, feel, and be is the second 
point: are you quite sure of your knowledge in that field? 
But this, you say, seems to presuppose a kind of psycho- 
pedagogical wisdom extremely rare. To which I return that 
common sense makes a fairly good substitute ; and when you 
crush me by asking how the parent not gifted with common 
sense can acquire it, I reply (from the extreme confines of 
the corner where your logic has driven me) that, supposing 
the germ to be existent, resolution, reflection, fasting and 
prayer will commonly assist its growth to a point where at 
least itcan be seen by the naked eye of your neighbors, 
who, by the way, generally use opera-glasses — big end for 
shortcomings, t’other way around for virtues. 

It makes a deal of difference, not only what a child reads, 
but how and when he reads it. Fortunately, books are not 
the only means of grace. I have seen children, as well as 
grown people, who seemed to absorb and distill a wisdom 
from the world of nature — the mysteries of earth, air, sky, 
and sea-——from sympathetic contact with fellow human 
creatures, and from some hidden source of power within 
their own souls, that put the wisdom of the books to shame. 
It is not prudent, however, to conclude that our particular 
child is a being of that rarified sort simply because he 
declines to read. Symptoms of intellectual forwardness are 
sometimes mistaken for the aberrations of genius. [et us 
try and penetrate the secret of the child’s indifference, 
remembering that, young as he is, there are elective affinities 
and antipathies that must be taken into account, and 
perhaps controlled and guided. And, whatever else we do, 
if we wish to widen the spiritual horizon of our children, let 
us not close up the windows on the emotional and imagina- 
tive side by neglecting poetry. ‘‘ There is in every one of 
us a poet whom the man has outlived.”” Don’t let the poet 
die of inanition! Keep it alive by feeding the child’s 
youthful ardor, strengthening his insight, guarding the sensi- 
tiveness of his early impressions, and cherishing the fancies 
that are indeed “the trailing clouds of glory” he brings 
with him from God “ who is his home.” 

The rhythm of verse will charm his senses even in his 
baby days; later on he will feel the beauty of some exquisite 
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lyric phrase as keenly as you do, until at last he can enter 
upon his full birthright, the “ rich deposit of the centuries.” 

As to “adaptations” of the great things of literature by 
means of which the child may get a hint of the glories which 
await him just at the turn of the road — that subject, too, 
can be argued eloquently on both sides. Is it possible to 
expurgate, abbreviate, adapt, some of these books which the 
reading world agrees to call “classics”? It can be done, 
especially by word of mouth, in the form of the story told to 
groups of eager listeners, and in the written volume it can 
be successfully done, too, perhaps by two persons in a 
million. My own belief in this form of literature is a trifle 
theoretical and weak on its legs. In my heart I incline to 
agree with somebody who said, ‘ What’s the use of adapting 
the classics to children when the children are already 
adapted to the classics ’’? 





March 


March! and all the winds cry ‘*‘ March!” 
As they sweep the heaven’s arch, 
Polishing the stars that gem 

Earth’s resplendent diadem. 

Setting all the waters free 

From the winter’s chancery ; 
Sending down an avalanche 

From the tree’s snowbound branch, 
March makes clear the frosty track 
That the birds may hasten back 

On their northward flight, and bring 
Jocund carols for the spring. 

March is merry, March is mad, 
March is gay, and March is sad; 
Every humor we may know 

If we list the winds that blow.—Sel. 


I Wonder Why 
EpitH BooTHRoyD, Michigan City, Ind. 


OU would never have guessed it; no, indeed! He 
VY didn’t look in the least like a mean or cruel boy. 
His manners were so polished, his cheeks were so 
rosy, and he had a way of looking straight at you, 
when he talked, with the merriest kind of big, brown eyes. 
All the animals in the neighborhood knew and loved him. 
The dogs answered his whistle and the birds ate crumbs 
from his hands. Once he saved the life of a little brown 
dog that had been run over by a heavy wagon, and left 
helpless and bleeding. Grown-up people always say it is a 
good sign when animals love a boy, and do not run and hide 
when he comes near. 

Then, too, he was so very kind at home. He loved his 
mother and saved her many steps during the day. He was 
ready to run errands for the people in the neighborhood. 
He had a kind word and a bright smile for everybody. It 
is no wonder he was such a great favorite. And yet this 
boy had some very dear friends he treated badly and often 
shamefully. But you would never have guessed it; no, 
indeed. 

We were looking over some of his books one morning last 
week, and you will hardly believe it, but there wasn’t one 
whole, clean book among the lot, and he had ever so 
many, too. 

“Oh,” he said, “I got so many lovely books for my 
birthday, and I enjoyed reading them so much. Do you 
know,” he continued, “I don’t believe there is one I 
haven’t read twice. Here is one I particularly enjoyed. 
It’s all about a grizzly bear, and oh, it’s such a good story ! 
Just let me read you the first page or so.” 
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He opened the book and hunted and searched, but the 
first dozen pages were missing. “Why, I wonder where 
they are,” he said, and he looked through the book again. 

“ Oh, well, never mind,” he said. “Here is something I 
like just about as well,” and he took up a bright red book. 
‘This is about a wonderful horse, whose name was Black 
Beauty. I liked it so well that when I finished reading it I 
turned to the first page and began it all over again.” 

I looked at the book, and it looked to me as though it 
had been read by a great many boys, instead of only one. 
The cover was almost off, and the binding torn and ragged. 
Some of the pages were dirty and the corners turned 
down. 

Then he took up another book. “ Ah, here is Robinson 
Crusoe. Poor, old Robinson Crusoe. Do you know,” he 
said, suddenly looking at me, “I'd like to do the things that 
Crusoe did.” He turned the pages over and came to some 
dark, blurry places. Catching me looking at them, he 
blushed and said, “ Oh, that happened one night. You see 
[ had been reading, and when I came in I forgot it and 
left it in the hammock. Well, it rained that night, and 
when I went to get it in the morning, it was soaked through 
and through.” 

It was the same with every book. Oh, yes, he loved 
them all and they were his very best friends. Only, there 
seemed to be something the matter with every one of them. 
Some of them had pictures and drawings on the margins, 
which really did not add beauty to the books, and many of 
the pages were adorned with black and red ink spots. 

Dirty, torn books. They looked to ‘be a hundred years 
old, and yet this boy had only had them a few months. 
What had they ever done to him, I wonder, to be treated 
like that ? 

Why, they were his very best friends, for had they not 
amused him and told him many strange and interesting 
things? From their pages he had learned about the great, 
round globe upon which he lived. He had learned about 
the wonderful mountains, some of them snow-capped for 
thousands of years, and of the strange animals which found 
their homes in its tangled depths. He had read of strange, 
far-away countries, with their peculiar people and curious 
customs ; of wonderful valleys, rich and fertile, and sandy 
plains where a traveler could journey for many a day and see 
nothing but hot, burning sand. 

He knew about the mighty oceans, and the many queer 
and beautiful things lying at the bottom of the sea. He 
could tell about the glorious heroes of the wars, and he had 
read of the great battles of the world. 

All these and many more things he had learned from their 
pages, and how unkindly had he treated them in return for 
what they had done for him. 

He was not a mean boy and he did not mean to be 
cruel; oh, no. He was just careless. What do you think 
about it, boys and girls? How are you treating your very 
best friends ?— for that’s what your books are to you. 


Robin 


The drifts along the fences are settling. 
brimming full. The open fields are bare. 
here and there is tinged with green. 


The brooks are 
A warm knoll 
A smell of earth is in 


the air. A shadow darts through the apple tree: it is the 
robin ! 
Robin! You and I were lovers when yet my years were 


few. We roamed the fields and hills together. We 
explored the brook that ran up into the great dark woods 
and away over the edge of the world. We knew the old 
squirrel who lived in the maple tree. We heard the first 
frog peep. We knew the minnows that lay under the mossy 
log. We knew how the cowslips bloomed in the lushy 


swale. We heard the first soft roll of thunder in the liquid 
April sky. 
Robin! The fields are yonder! You are my better self. 


I care not for the birds of paradise: for whether here or 
there, I shall listen for your carol in the apple tree. 
—Prof. L. H. Bailey (Cornell University) 
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M 
. eneral it is bad business, as we have seen hetom, to waste 
The How and Why with _ sg in putting such trifles as rivets into a picture. They ‘ 
Crayon III happen in here as a chance to practice the light and dat i 
for bringing out form. A dot of crayon and a dot of char. 
WALTER J. KENYON, State Normal School, San Francisco, Cal. coal do it. See how this light and dark sequence occurs ; 
(All rights reserved.) also in the ball; and in the various rods. See if you can 
give each its due roundness. 
The roof is interesting to work out. Try to stroke the 
shingles in without first outlining them. Note that the top 
row will shade the next and so on down. This marginal 
shadow is very important in drawing and occurs everywhere, 
If one were drawing just a soap-box in outline the bottom 
line should be heavier than the top, on account of this mar. 
ginal shadow. Even the tin ridge-strip casts one. Get used 
to looking for it everywhere. Regard it as an essential, and 
get used to putting it in everywhere as faithfully and auto. 
matically as you dot your “i’s” and cross your “‘t’s.” After 
all, the finical sin is not altogether in putting details in, but 
rather in exaggerating them or in putting those in which are 
IND andweather seem to. not there. That bit of roof has another lesson in it. The 
characterize March to pigeon holes. They are black. The boards show light in 
the exclusion of other contrast. How simple, how wnavoidadle, this seems, yet 
things. To be sure, it have you noted it in your drawing? See how wide its 
is too early for kite-fly- applications. Every window, every doorway ; the opening 
ing, but if you ask the to Hiawatha’s tent, a knot-hole in a box. In short, aper- 
children what the wind _ tures of every possible sort are all glimpses of interior dark- 
does there will be an up-__ness, to be brought out by a lighted exterior. Our friend 
roarious response about kites. They will tell you it 
blows the smoke, too, and peoples’ hats, and a ae 
dozen things that even ieleet' Lanke Stevenson #% io - iN Se, 
might not have thought of. If you can spare your (= “i ta ye a 
blackboard from “ sums" for twenty minutes there Di 
is a mine of interest for the class in seeing who can — ee ——> _) 
draw a picture with most wind in it. Cc a= 
“The Weathercock ”” seems especially seasonable _ts the: different: things: you ° id, 9-2 ba 
as a March drawing. It forms a useful topic, too, if. Ai 4. ( Ge 
in teaching, in almost any grade, from the “ morn- -always - you-yourselt - you - Ni &§& ~ 


{-felt- you- push, |-heard-you- ‘call 
|-could- not- see - yourself: at - a\l- 
A “wind, a-blowing- all-day: long, 


0: wind - that -sings-so-loud-a-song! 
RA aw 


graphic nature. What is the weathercock for? 
Why set up on high? Why is the tail side larger 
than the head side? When the cock looks east, 
where does the wind come from? How do you 
know? What do the letters stand for? Point in 
each of these directions. 


ing talk’”’ up to the more sedate studies of a geo- Pa. 
> 
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The weathercock is easy to draw because he . etl 4 ju 
has no anatomy. He is Fost a galvanized iron page oC inns mi 
rooster. In drawing him get your crayon on ina C «)) 
very flat, even gray, save where the iron swells .s oy 
over the rod. Note that the swelling consists lat 
merely of a light set adjacent a dark. Get this thought into Smallboy draws a house. He wets his pencil, to make the th 
your finger ends: that a light set against a dark turns shape weather-boards the more black and substantial; and he th 
into form. Notice how this applies, even to the rivets. In leaves the doorways and windows white—and we all wonder oc 
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It is because 


why the house doesn’t look just right. 
Smallboy’s pencil undertakes the very large contract of say- 
ing substance and non-substance, instead of the very simple 
one of saying light and shade. 





Because we are longing for the leaves so much, the 
bareness of March trees seems greater than their bare- 
ness in mid-winter. We watch the twigs with a fever of 
expectation while they give back no sign. “ Before the 
Leaves Begin,”’ may therefore be timely now, and we 
will take other aspects of the trees for arbor month. 

This three-in-one drawing is a kind of triptych. No- 
tice how the three sketches are made one, simply by a 
consonant skyline drawing them together. 

By the way, when you draw a tree, do you draw a 
particular tree —oak, poplar, elm, willow — or do you 
just draw “tree,” a vague, archaic thing that a stone-age 
man might think out? 


In “Lowland Labor” a sturdy Dutch windmill is the 
laborer. It is forever pumping back into the canal 
the insistent water that seeps through the dyke. When 
the Dutchman’s ancestors went down and pushed the 
ocean out of its bed that they might own a land of peace, 
they found that the pa- 
tience of the sea was 
greater than that of 
men. And so the wind 
was made watchman, 
and when the great 
white arms are waving 
over Holland the sea is 
being out-manceuvered, 
while men eat and sleep 


) MARCH . 
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ing. There is only one captain in the company. The rest 
are privates, and if one of them steps forward out of his 
rank he is sent to the guard-house for enfeebling the martial 
composition. Or if a “super” in a play falls to straggling 
about the stage and diverting attention from the star per- 
former, he is bidden to the wings for destroying the com- 
position. The same is true in a novel. If one were written 
in which all the characters seemed equally prominent and 
clamored equally for the reader’s interest, their clamor 
would be fruitless, because a structureless story would not 
sell. This principle of subordination goes further yet. It 
dominates one’s very life. In the measure we halt and fret at 
trifles we fail in real living. As we hold intently to a large 
central theme we succeed. Success means organization, 
whether the thing organized is life, or a story, or a play, or 
an army, or just a blackboard sketch. And organization 
means the subduing of the minor things to give the more 
perfect dominance to the major one. It is here that Land- 
seer and Rosa Bonheur failed. They could paint ana- 
But they 
If you doubt it, take ‘The Horse 


tomically built animals with a matchless fidelity. 
could not compose. 





Fair,” or “Oxen Plowing,” or Landseer’s “ Monarch,” 
and set it against anything of Millet’s, say, “ The Sower.”’ 


Coming back to our windmill, we want that to be the 
noticeable idea in the picture; and any other object intro- 
duced should appear, not for its own sake, and with only 
enough force to lend an appropriate surrounding. 

—- “The March Calen- 
dar” “comes in like a 
lion, goes out like a 
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or object we have 
chiefly in mind; and 
subordinate everything 
else. This matter of 
subordination is a uni- 
versal principle of com- 
position. It governs 
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Influence of a Pretty Ribbon 


ELLA M. RoBINsON, Somerville, Mass. 


The following incident was related toa teacher of long 
experience, and she remarked to me, “ That is the first real 
living example I have ever known of a thing which educa- 
tional journals and superintendents are forever harping 
upon.” However rare the illustrations of the oft-preached 
sermon may be, this incident is perfectly true and may speak 
for itselt. 

There is in my first grade room a boy of most restless 
habits. That is stating the case in the mildest terms. I 
have tried to account for his troublesome conduct in various 
ways. Sometimes attributing it to lack of home discipline 
(although his brother a year older is a model of good con- 
duct). Sometimes I believe it a case of nervous indiges- 
tion caused by improper feeding, but most often I think the 
child is possessed by a spirit of inborn wickedness which 
must get expression. At any rate he is my thorn-in-the- 
flesh ; the discordant note in my day’s harmonies. 

A few days ago I wore to school a new shirt waist. It 
was a sailor blouse of pale yellow cotton with ribbons of 
deep yellow. As the children came into the room in the 
morning the look of pleasure on their faces was unmistak- 
able. The morning went happily. My naughty boy was so 
industrious and orderly that I truly believed him to be ill 
and lacking energy to perpetrate mischief. When I returned 
to school in the afternoon the little fellow came running up 
the street to meet me, his face shining. He burst out 
eagerly, “I told my mother.” ‘What did you tell your 
mother?” I asked. “ Why, I told my mother how pretty 
you looked with your new waist on.” 

My eyes were opened. I have tried a few simple experi- 
ments and am convinced that it was not so much the new 
waist which moved my sinner to repentance as a simple 
yard of dright yellow ribbon, attractively arranged. 

How will a yard of yellow ribbon weigh against ruined 
dispositions and nervous prostration? How may that boy 
and other bad boys be saved by careful satisfying of their 
love of the beautiful ? 





The Orphan Mice 


GRACE VIRGINIA BRADLEY, St. John’s Mission, Ft. Bennett, So. Dak. 


One day, Miss B noticed that Agnes had something 
in her lap, under her desk. 

“ Well, Agnes, what have you now?” asked her teacher, 
as she walked to the seat of the little girl, And what do 
you suppose she had? Three baby mice, tiny pink 
creatures with their eyes yet closed. The big cat had cap- 
tured the father and mother and had made a meal of them. 
Now, Miss B had told the little red children that they 
must be kind to all living things, and Agnes Crane—Pretty 
Voice—was tender hearted. She had found the little 
orphans in their nest in the barn and had decided to adopt 
them. But what could she do with her wards while she was 
in school? She could not leave them in the play-room, for 
the matron would not allow that; nor would she be per- 
mitted to keep them in the dormitory. Then there was 
danger of the cat and Agnes was determined that she should 
not have the helpless mice for dinner. The only thing to 
do was to take them to school and put them in her desk. 
She found a piece of blue cloth, about three inches square, 
and on this she placed some cotton, which, I have no doubt 
she had taken from the comforter on her bed. On the 
pretty white mattress were the baby mice, lying on their 
backs. 

Their coverlet was a bit of an old lace curtain, while their 
pillow was a fresh wild rose. Now was not this a cosy bed 
and why did Miss B smile when she tried to look grave 
and stern? Agnes wondered. “ Put your pets away now, 
dear,’’ said Miss B , “and at recess I will give you a 
box for them.” 


Agnes was very ingenious, and soon converted a thread- 
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box into a home for the little creatures. Three times a day 
she fed them upon tempting morsels which she brought 
from her own plate. Thus they lived for some time, faith. ” 
fully cared for by the little Indian girl. One day, however, - 
they discovered that their teeth were sharp, and that 
gnawing a hole in their little house, they might be free to 
seek their fortune in the large world. When Agnes found 
that they had scampered off, she was heart-broken, untij 
her teacher explained to her that they were grown-up mice, 
now, and able to care for themselves. 


A Child’s Tribute 


Longfellow, the “poet of childhood,” loved and was 
loved by the children and his later years were brightened b 
many proofs of their affection. It would be hard to recall any 
thing more characteristic and touching than a recent occur- 
rence described by a correspondent of the Companion : 


Mr. A. and his family, of New York, were visiting Westminster Abbey, 
“ Poet’s Corner” attracted them, of course, and here they paused long- 
est before the bust of the American singer. 

Nellie, the elder daughter, carried a rose. 
laid it reverently near the gentle face. 

Her sister Mabel, a child of eight, was missed from the party a few 
minutes later. Looking backward, they saw her stand on tiptoe to place 
something within the marble folds of the drapery. 

“ What were you doing, Mabel?” the father asked, when she rejoined 
them. 

“ Nellie had a rose, and I hadn’t anything,” the child said bravely, * so 
I bit off one of my curls, and gave Mr. Longfellow that.” 


— Youth's Companion 


As they turned away she 





Error and Explanation 


Editor of PRIMARY EDUCATION. 


Dear Madam :— The little story, ‘‘ Christmas on the Mayflower,” 
which PRIMARY EDUCATION recently reprinted from S¢. Vicholas, needs a 
word of explanation. , 

In a letter accompanying the manuscript, the author characterized her 
contribution as “ half fact, half fiction,” and it was our intention to pre- 
face the story with a statement to that effect — but, by an unfortunate 
oversight, this statement was omitted. As promptly as possible, however, 
we printed an editorial note rectifying the mistake. And in an early 
number of S¢. Vi-holas for 1902, we shall take up the subject again, in 
order that no reader of our magazine—or of PRIMARY EpUCATION—may 
retain from the little story a misleading impression of the voyage of the 
Mayflower. Yours very truly, 


Editor of St. NICHOLAS. 
Dec. 71, 1902. 


The above letter explains itself. The unblemished record 
of S¢. Nicholas for historical accuracy for twenty-eight years 
makes the “oversight” to record the explanatory note con- 
cerning the Christmas article, at the time of publication, 
seem a most forgivable omission to us who fail frequently. 
Indeed, we are not certain that it does not bring a 
slight satisfaction that even that matchless magazine, that 
“‘Saint’’ among sinners can overlook something once in a 
quarter of a century.— Editor of Primary EDUCATION. 





To the PRIMARY EDUCATION :— 

In five years’ experience in primary language work my chief 
disadvantage has been in never finding any publication which in 
any degree fits the needs of first, second and third year work. 

Children, upon entering school, have but crude methods of 
expressing themselves even orally in subjects in which they are 
intensely interested. My only successful method of securing 
‘‘ short stories,” which educators seem to consider a sinecure 
on the part of the teacher, is to first have the children thoroughly 
discuss the story in class, then I write on the board modified 
sentences secured from the pupils. Next day, by a series of 
questions written on the board, the children write sentences of 
their own at their seats while I stand ready to write on the 
board such words as they are unable to spell. Afterwards each 
paper must be accurately corrected or rewritten by the teacher 
and copied by the child. 

Besides this composition work comes the drill work in kinds 
of sentences, use of capitals, etc., all of which must be developed 
by each teacher to fit the needs of her own class. 

All of this means unmitigated work. At the end of the term 
so little seems to be accomplished for the outlay of work it is no 
wonder teachers are discouraged. 

JaNET M. CUTTER 
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What We Wear 
Rubber 


ALICE E, ALLEN 
His First Rubber Boots 


Crunching through snow-paths, and splashing through 
swamps, 

Wading knee-deep where the little brook romps, 

Climbing o’er fences and stumbling o’er roots, 

Comes our little Boy Blue and his new rubber boots. 


Raiding and wading all through the long day, 
Stumbling and tumbling — where right leads the way, 
Left always follows — there are no disputes 

’Twixt little Boy Blue and his two rubber boots. 


Sleepy Time’s coming for little Boy Blue, 
Over in Dreamland, oh, what will he do, 

, Unless he find there the pair that just suits — 
* His own little, two little, new rubber boots? 

We have traced back to the beginning of our shoes and 
found that they were once the skins of animals. Now, if 
we follow closely after our shiny, new, rubber boots and 
bright rubbers, where will they take us? 

Through the store, back to the great factory ; and then 
on a big ocean-steamer across the water to one of the 
countries of South America. 

_ When we are set down in a little corner of the big coun- 
try of Brazil, the little Vermonters and New Yorkers among 
us will think at first that it is sugaring season. 

For are not some of the tall trees tapped, and is not the 
sap running out into tiny buckets? 

What are these trees? What can their queer-looking 
juice be good for? 

The tall trees are India rubber trees. And the thick, 
white drops of juice, or sap, are really the beginning of our 
bright, stout rubber boots, our rubbers, our rain-coats, our 
erasers, and a hundred-and-one other useful and pretty 
things. 

A Rubber Plantation 

Rubber is found in different warm countries of the earth, 
but the best and the most comes from this great valley of 
the Amazon river. 

The whole rubber district of South America covers as 
much land as all our great United States east of the 
Mississippi river. 

The plantation in which we are to-day, is on one of the 
islands near the mouth of the Amazon. 

In and out, in and out, winds our path through the great 
forest. Are all these trees about us rubber trees? Oh, no, 
although some one may have told us stories of rubber groves 
and rubber forests, we find that there is really no such thing. 

The rubber trees are mixed in with many other kinds of 
trees and grow far apart. 

Different men have different trees to look after. One has 
fifty, perhaps, or seventy, or a hundred, just according to 
the distance between the trees. 

This number of trees is spoken of by the rubber growers 
as a “road”’ or “path” of trees. And the size of the whole 
rubber plantation depends upon the number of such roads 
or paths it contains. 

Trees 


Rubber trees are not cultivated, but grow wild just as we 
see them here. But the great countries of the world now 
use so much rubber that, some day, the wild trees will be 
worn out. Then the rubber growers will, of course, raise the 
trees from the seeds. 

Look carefully up and down this tall tree. It isn’t much 
like the queer rubber-plants which we have seen at home in 
our green-houses and conservatories, is it? 

It is a great forest tree, over fifty feet high. It hasa 
trunk larger around than your waist. Look up—where the 
sunshine strikes the bark it is soft and smooth and shines 
like silver. 


Near the ground the bark looks very different. It has 
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black scars and big knots upon it. Take hold of one of 
these knots, or warts. It is soft and sticky, and you can 
pull it six inches from the tree before it breaks. 

This sticky, elastic substance is really a kind of coarse 
rubber. The hot sun has made it out of the thick sap 
which was left on the outside of the tree. Much of it will 
be scraped off and sold at a low price. 

The branches of the tree grow out from its trunk near its 
top. They are thickly covered with leaves making a glossy, 
green cone. 

The leaves are dark, bright green, and stretch just the 
least bit like rubber itself. They look something like the 
leaves of our ash tree. 

The fruit is a shell, like the horse-chestnut. In each 
shell lie three seeds. When these seeds are quite ripe, such 
a strange thing happens. The shell bursts with a report 
like that of a big Fourth-of-July fire-cracker, and the seeds 
are thrown to a great distance. 

So many nuts are sent from one tree it is said that one 
man can easily pick up enough in a day to plant a hundred 
acres of land. 

How the Sap is Obtained 


Here comes one of the rubber gatherers. In one hand is 
a sharp little hatchet like a tomahawk ; in the other a num- 
ber of tiny tin cups, each holding about as much as baby’s 
little mug. 

Tapping. ‘The man makes a gash in the bark of the tree, 
taking care not to cut through the wood. He pulls out his 
hatchet and look—the thick, white sap oozes out so quickly 
that some of it clings to the edges of the bright blade. 

Under the gash the man fastens one of his little cups. 
He makes several other gashes in the tree, hanging a cup 
under each, and then goes on down the path to the next 
tree. 

Sap. Slowly, slowly, drop by drop, the precious, white 
juice trickles down into the cup. It looks like milkweed 
juice and makes us think, too, of the white, thick fluid which 
comes from the stalk of the poppy plant when we break off 
a blossom. 

Higher and higher rises the sun. Higherand higher, too, 
rises.the sap in the little cup. By noon it will be full, and 
back will come the sap gatherer to empty it. 


Gathering the Sap 


Here he comes now —the rubber-man. Now, he carries 
a gourd, or bucket, for holding the sap. If he collects two 
quarts of the precious white sap from his path of trees he 
will feel that the run has been a good one. 


How Sap is Made into Rubber 


This process isn’t an easy one. The sap has a way of be- 
coming stiff almost as soon as the air strikes it, something 
as does the white of an egg when it is put into hot water. 

So, unless the sap is treated just so, it quickly turns into a 
coarse variety of rubber which will bring only a low price. 

Curing. The best rubber is made, or “cured,” by 
smoking. And in order that it may be as fine as possible, it 
is cured within a few hours after it is gathered. 

So, after the tired rubber gatherer has trudged home with 
his bucket of sap, he must set at work at once to cure it. 

Into an open shed he goes. The sap he pours out into a 
big bowl. How beautifully white it is— it looks like rich, 
creamy milk. And it has a sweet taste. 

In one corner of the shed is a tiny clay chimney. So 
tiny it is that we wonder what it can be good for. Under 
this the man builds a fire of palm nuts. 

How the nuts crackle and burn. How hot and bright the 
flames are, and how thick and blue the smoke which rushes 
out of the chimney. 

The man takes a long stick like a paddle. The end of it 
he dips into the milky sap. This juice is so sticky that it 
clings to and covers the paddle like a close-fitting mitten of 
white wool. 

Now, the man puts the paddle into the smoke. Round 
and round he turns it so swiftly that not one drop falls into 
the fire. 

As soon as the smoke touches the sap, it streaks it with 
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brown and hardens it. Soon the thin sap turns into a kind 
of thick varnish. 

Again the man dips the paddle into the bowl, and again 
he smokes it, twirling it round and round, and covering it 
with a fresh layer of rubber. 

Over and over this is done, until around the end of the 
paddle is formed a great mass of rubber as big asa six- 
pound ham. 

Now he takes his knife, and makes a cut in one side of 
the queer-shaped wedge. He pulls off the rubber and 
carries it away to be sent with others like it to Para, the 
great centre of the rubber-trade in South America. 

Oh, oh, the great wedge of rubber has slipped out of his 
hands. See it bound away from him and up and down. 
What fun it would be to play ball with one of these wedges 
of crude rubber. 

In some places, the native Indians of South America are 
employed as rubber-gatherers. ‘Their sap buckets are often 
made of big leaves, fastened together in the form of cups. 

Often they pour the thin, rubber sap over little clay 
figures shaped like bottles or animals. When the rubber 
has hardened all over the outside, the clay figures are 
broken and taken out, leaving the rubber itself in the shape 
of a bottle or queer-looking animal. 

Sometimes, while it is still wet and soft, the Indians trace 
figures upon it with sticks. They carry their rubber many 
miles to market. It is so sticky, that it is borne all the way 
on the end of long poles. 

In Para the rubber is carefully examined by the buyers. 
It is cut open to see if it is pure all the way through. Then 
it is weighed and packed in pine boxes, each of which 
weighs from three to four hundred pounds, and sent away to 
our busy factories. 

Rubber, in Para, sells for about twelve cents a pound, 
while in our own country it is worth fifty cents a pound. 


Names 


One hundred years ago, rubber was thought to be good 
only for erasing pencil marks. When someone found out 
that no water could get through it, it was quickly used for 
making all water-proof articles. 

It was first known as elastic gum. Then, because it then 
came from India, and because it would rub out pencil- 
marks, it was named India rubber. 

The natives of South America have another name for it— 
they call it caout-chouc. 


Uses 


There are so many uses for rubber, now-a-days, it is an 
easy matter to begin to tell them, but less easy to stop. 

Of course, there are our boots and rubbers, rubber soles, 
and rubber heels. Then there are our mackintoshes, or 
rubber coats, to keep us dry in rainy weather. 

Besides these, out of soft rubber, are made springs for 
doors and windows, blankets for horses, shoes for race- 
horses, washers for carriage-wheels, and tires to make our 
carriages run easily and noiselessly. 

Then there are rubber cylinders and water pipes, rubber 
life-boats and rubber stamps. And there are rubber dolls 
and rubber animals, rubber rings and rattles, and rubber 
balls of all sizes. 

Rubber is ofien hard, and from hard rubber are made all 
sorts of things, such as combs, backs of hair-brushes, 
buttons and knife-handles, watch-cases and picture-frames. 

Harder yet, and often prettily colored, rubber makes for 
us bracelets, pins, thimbles, cork-screws, card-cases — and 
even canes. 

In a Factory 


When the boxes of rubber come to our factories, the 
wedges of rubber, which we last saw in South America, are 
lifted out. 

First, they are torn to shreds in a great machine, while a 
stream of water pours over them to wash them as clean as 
can be. 

Then, the rubber scraps are run through great rollers, 
which press them closely and evenly together, making them 
into large, smooth mats or sheets, Each sheet, when it 
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comes from the machine, is tough and firm and will stretch 
only a little. 

The sheets of rubber are dried for about six weeks. Then 
they are mixed with a substance which softens them, and 
again rolled into sheets. 

Soft and pliable, they are now run through another 
machine whose work it is to stamp them for boots and 
rubbers. 

Look at these sheets which have just come out — they 
are marked for the soles of boots. And here are others 
stamped with the uppers. 


Boots and Shoes 


The rubber is now so soft and sticky that it is laid on 
sheets of cloth sprinkled with flour. 

First, the soles and uppers, already stamped on the 
sheets, are cut out. Then the last for the boot or shoe is 
covered with the cloth for lining. The seams of the cloth 
are carefully joined and gummed together. 

Next, the rubber is pulled over the last. So soft is it, the 
workers have only to rub and press the edges together, and 
they stick to each other shaping the little boot. 

All rubber-boots, shoes, and rubbers must be varnished. 
After this, they are exposed to great heat for twenty-four 
hours. 

Now they are no longer sticky, but hard and shiny and all 
ready for little feet. 

Mackintoshes 


Mackintoshes were named from the man who invented 
the water-proof cloth. 

The cloth to be made water-proof is carefully coated all 
over one surface with a layer of varnish made of rubber. 

Often, two of these breadths thus coated are laid together 
with the sticky sides inside and pressed. No water can 
pass through, and from such cloth as this are cut and 
fashioned our rain-coats and rubber overcoats. 


Erasers 


The little blocks of rubber are so often in our fingers, 
that we must see how they are made. 

Only the finest and whitest rubber is used. It is run 
through heavy rollers, and comes out in great, thick sheets. 

These sheets are cut, under water, by stout shears. The 
water makes the rubber easier to cut. Then the little 
blocks are put on long trays and dried in the sun. 

And then they are ready to be piled up on the five-cent 
counters in our stores. 

Pieces of rubber, rounded and shaped just right, are fitted 
to the ends of our pencils and held in place by a bit of 
bright tin. 


° A Life Lesson 


There! little girl; don’t cry! 
They have broken your doll, I know; 
And your tea-set blue 
And your play-house, too, 
Are things of the long ago; 
But childish troubles will soon pass by— 
There, little girl, dor’t cry! 


There! little girl; don’t cry! 
They have broken your slate, I know; 
And the glad wild ways 
Of your schvol-girl days 
Are things of the long ago; 
But life and love will soon pass by— 
There, little girl, don’t cry! 


There! little girl; don’t cry! 
They have broken your heart, I know; 
And the rainbow gleams, 
Of your youthful dreams 
Are things of the long ago; 
But Heaven holds all for which yoa sigh— 
There, little girl, don’t cry! 
— James Whitcomb Riley 


“ March—its tree, juniper. 
Its stone, bloodstone. 
Its motto, courage, and strength in times of danger.” 
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Blackboard Drawings for March. 
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A Dozen Don'ts for Language 
Teachers 


JEAN SHERWOOD RANKIN, Minneapolis, Minn. 


1. Don’t read literature to your pupils and then ask 
them to “reproduce” it. You couldn’t do it yourself, 
although you might memorize, summarize, plagiarize, or 
imitate. The term reproduction is a misnomer, and the 
reproduction fad has struck twelve. 

2. Don’t think that you must “rub in” every bit of 
genume literature that is doled out to your pupils. You 
may sometimes trust the masters of prose and of verse to 
carry their own messages into your pupils’ hearts, without 
your acting as go-between. The loving artist leaves his 
flowers untorn; the botanist dissects them into parts; but 
the artist has the higher calling. 

3. Don’t assume that phonics, spelling, penmanship, and 
diacritics imply or convey skill in the use of language. 
They are merely incidental means to that higher end. 

4. Don’t flatter yourself that information getting involves 
advancement in the command of language. Geographical, 
historical, “ nature,” and other readers have their own useful 
place, but these are inadequate as chief basis for language 
work. 

5. Don’t ask for written papers which you secretly burn 
unread. If your written work is of the right sort it will be 
so interesting that you would not willingly lose the pleasure 
of reading it. ‘ Busy-work,” so called, is often a substitute 
for better things, but is nowhere so indefensible as in the 
language period. 

6. Don’t ask your stupid and your bright pupils alike to 
write “ten” sentences about anything. The human brain 
does not work by a decimal system. 

7. Don’t abuse the innocence and integrity of children by 
asking them to draw morals (!) from myths and fairy lore. 
The very evident “moral” usually points in the wrong 
direction. Jane, who stole her mother’s pies, marries the 
king and ultimately by a course of deceit wins perpetual 
earthly bliss. 

8.. Don’t stultify the child’s natural poetic sense by try- 
ing to enforce a lesson in ethics from the “ busy” brook. 
The brook is vo¢ busy. It is idle as idle can be and runs 
down hill all day, doing the easiest thing possible. More- 
over, the beauty of the figure disappears with a practical 
application. Literature has a better use than that of fur- 
nishing pegs whereon to hang practical maxims. 

9. Don’t insult the common sense of childish humanity 
by calling Robinson Crusoe “brave,” because he clung to 
a rock through the animal instinct of self preservation. 
Any cat would have done the same. 
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PRAYER. 


The day returns and brings us the petty round of 
irritating concerns and duties. 
help us to perform them with laughter and kind faces; 
let cheerfulness abound with industry. Give us to go 
blithely on our business all this day, bring us to our 
resting beds weary and content and undishonored, and 
grant us in the end the gift of sleep. 
— Robert Louts Stevenson. 


Help us to play the man, 


Amen. 


10. Don’t kill precious spontaneity by petty criticisms 
and over emphasis upon minor mechanical defects, when 
you may, instead, by judicious praise and encouragement 
stimulate originality. ‘The letter killeth, but the spirit 
giveth life.” 

11. Don’t forget that all true teachers— whether of chil- 
dren or of humanity at large — hold as chiefly precious 
every glimpse of a human soul. To deserve and to win the 
confidence of your pupils means increased happiness to 
you through a natural outlet for joyous expressions of the 
child’s soul-life. For he has a soul-life — perhaps a very 
beautiful one — whether its windows are opened to you 
or not. 

12. And, lastly, don’t forget to say to yourself a dozen 
times each day “ True self-expression is the object of all 
education and of life.” 


At the Court of Spring 


‘** Tell me, ye pussies, in soft gray gown, 
Who is the notable coming to town? 
And why do you sit in this satin array, 
On the willow bough, by the broad highway, 
Patiently waiting the livelong day?” 


Sage was the nod of the wise little head. 

‘* We attend at the Court of Spring.” she said, 

‘+ And we welcome the March wind, shrill and keen, 
For is he not herald of our loved queen? ”"— Se/. 





Busy Work 
K. J. ANSLow 


Here is a little device which, if used judiciously, and not 
too often, is very effective in fixing a word in the children’s 
minds. 

When the children find difficulty in recognizing some 
simple word that has been taught, | prepare their busy work 
for them in the following manner : 

I soak the ordinary blackboard crayons in water, and then 
with these still wet, print on each desk, in large letters, the 
difficult word. This is done before school, and by the time 
the children come in, the chalk has dried and the letters 
stand out clear and white. 

At busy work time each child takes out his box of split 
peas and outlines the letters on his desk, placing the flat part 
of the pea on the desk. 

The children enjoy the work, have their attention called 
to the word so that they remember it, and also have a pretty 
arrangement on their desks. 
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Pussy Willows 


In her dress of silver gray 

Comes the Pussy Willow gay— 

Like a little Eskimo, 

Clad in fur from tip to toe. 
Underneath her, in the river, 

Flows the water with a shiver. 
Downward sweeping from the hill, 
North Wind whistles, loud and shrill. 


Birds are loth to wing their flight, 
To a land in such a plight. 

Not another flower is found 
Peeping from the bark or ground. 
Only Mother Willow knows 

How to make such suits as those; 
How to fashion them with skill, 
How to guard against the chill. 


Did she live once, long ago, 

In the land of ice and snow? 

Was it first by Polar seas 

That she made such coats as these? 
Who can tell?—We only know 
Where our Pussy Willows grow. 
Fuzzy little friends that bring 
Promise of the coming spring. 


Correspondence Lessons in 


Rhetoric 
My dear Julia: 

Yes, as you say, I am learning a great many things 
besides English in my University lessons; I have learned, 
for instance, that a class of adults is exactly like a class of 
children, and affected by exactly the same causes. I find 
my mind wandering when an uninteresting theme is being 
read (unless it is my own), and I have been almost gasping 
when unexpectedly called upon for a criticism of that same 
theme, not more than two sentences of which I had heard. It’s 
awful, that sensation! I have begun to have a great deal of 
respect for the magnificent self-possession of one of my 
boys who never hears a thing I say and yet who can always 
say something when questioned. I’m going to study his 
system. 

Already we know who writes the jocular, the thoughtful, 
the artistic themes. Isn’t it wonderful to see how person- 
ality will out? How a whole biography is revealed in the 
treatment and choice of a subject? For instance, we were 
to write an exposition on a historical or literary subject. 
‘Exposition ” has an appalling sort of sound. It seems as 
if something so important was expected of us and we gener- 
ally look thoughtful or worried when we are to be in its 
clutches for the next two weeks. But when I heard that we 
might take “ Ministerial Types in Fiction,” ‘ Balzac as a 
Realist,” “Organization of the Court of Louis XIV.,” or kin- 
dred subjects, life lost all flavor for me. 

If I were in the country and had plenty of time I would 
write on one of these subjects, and that’s a hint for you, 
Julia, my dear. But what with engagements for institutes, 
lectures, theatres (Irving is here), and a few social gather- 
ings, I concluded to try mv skill in something which required 
less delving. I won’t tell you the subject, but 7 made a hit. 
It was quite accidental, and I don’t think I could do it again, 
but I have lost my horror of expositions and have come to 
the conclusion that they consist of nothing in the world but 
a general account of something. One of my fellow students 
says she always tests her themes this way: If they are not 
descriptive, or narrative, or argumentative, they must be 
expository because there is nothing else left for them to be. 
Some people have an absolute genius for making life easy, 
haven’t they? 

Well, to go back to my proposition that the choice of a 
subject tells a story, what do you think of the person who 
selects “‘ Dante and Milton,” “ Irish Types in Literature,” 
“ Tolerance of the Puritans”? Write and tell me. 

In spite of my hit, however, after I had ceased lingering 
over the glowing compliments written on the outside, | 
found the pages literally bathed in red ink and felt 
very crestfallen, I can assure you, at the sight. I have 
become a thorough convert to the color influence theory. 
I know from experience that red makes the angry passions 
rise. 

My antecedents (grammatical, of course) are still doubt- 
ful, occasionally. I really try to trace a near relative for 


—Elizabeth E. Foulke 


every pronoun, but I am sure to overlook one or two. I 
have kept before me like a signal of danger that dreadful sen- 
tence, “ Turning a corner the post hit him,” which I remem- 
ber because it took me so long to see where it needed re- 
pairing, but the first thing I saw on my paper was, 
“ participle hanging ’’ and hanging it certainly was as I dis- 
covered when the way was pointed out. Here it is, and it 
looks so innocent and proper, too: “ Their invariable kind- 
ness to children is grudgingly admitted, but a blight is put 
upon it dy making a gift a sop to the mother.” 

A character sketch was announced as the subject of our 
next theme. We can talk by the hour about our best friends 
and worst enemies, but when it comes to dissecting them on 
paper it is a very different matter. We were told so author- 
itatively that each person has some dominant characteristic, 
that though I was disposed to argue the question I didn’t 
dare, realizing that a little knowledge is a dangerous thing 
when disputing with a college professor. 

Our efforts were to be concentrated on presenting to our 
audience this predominating trait. As a preparation a char- 
acter sketch of Lord Kitchener, by Stevens, the war corre- 
spondent was read ; also two by Stevenson. (What would 
teachers of English do without Stevenson? He points every 
moral and adorns every tale.) Then came two more by 
Green ; one of William the Conqueror, the other of Elizabeth. 
I have had “ Green’s Short History of the English People” 
in my bookcase for years and never realized what a literary 
mine it was. It is good all the way through and magnificent 
in spots. We were told to make our descriptions dramatic, 
if possible ; that is, try to show by deeds, not words, what our 
characters were. Then we were turned loose among our 
acquaintances. 

You have often upbraided me (after I had finished, how- 
ever) for pulling people to pieces and then reconstructing 
them, but my ability in that direction was simply paralyzed 
when I ad to do it. Not until nine o’clock of my last 
evening of grace did I have a faint inspiration. The result 
was a stiff and disjointed affair, but it had todo. Of none 
of my friends nor enemies did I write, but of a lecturer of 
whom I knew a little and guessed a great deal. I have been 
trying to think of the dominant characteristic of each one of 
my acquaintances ever since; but I must have the most 
complex friends or the poorest power of analysis to be 
found. They are all /// of dominant characteristics and 
although I have patiently watched each act to get some key 
to what I am looking for, their acts seem to contradict each 
other. Now, Clara is both stingy and generous ; Gertrude 
loyal and untrustworthy, and so throughout. Now what can 
a poor girl do with such unpromising material? 

Here’s another fact gleaned from my experience. Never 
allow the pupils any longer than one day to prepare any- 
thing. When I had to prepare a theme every week it was 
always ready a day or two ahead of time. Now, with two 
weeks for it the last day finds me reduced to a nervous 
wreck from trying to hurry and finish. 

Good-night. Send me a character sketch of your trustee. 

Yours, 
Ouive I. Cary. 
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A Sweet Young Face 


Along the noisy city ways 
And in this rattling city car, 

On this the dreariest of days, 
Perplexed with business fret and jar, 


When suddenly a young sweet face 
Looked on my petulance and pain 

And lent it something of its grace 
And charmed it into peace again. 


The day was just us bleak without, 
My neighbors just as cold within, 
And truth was just as full of doubt, 
The world was just as full of sin. 


But in the light of that young smile 

The world grew pure, the heart grew warm, 
And sunshine gleamed a little while 

Across the darkness of the storm. 


I did not care to seek her name, 
I only said, ‘‘ God bless thy life, 
Thy sweet young face be still the same, 
Or happy maid or happy wife.” 
—Phillips Brooks 


The Charm of Chalk and Eraser 


BERTHA E Bus, Garner, Iowa. 


NLY a little piece of chalk, but oh, the magic 
init! Is there anything more fascinating to little 
fingers than the stretch of empty blackboard with 
crayon on the rack, unless it be the coveted privilege 

of “’rasing the board?” The primary teacher is always 
alive to the usefulness of chalk, but she does not always 
realize the attractiveness of the eraser. 

There was a time when the Experimenter put down row 
after row of words or numbers on the board and expected 
the children to recite them. During that time she was 
fairly tortured by pupil’s listlessness and an ever-recurring 
losing the place. One day, goaded to desperation by the 
children’s lack of interest, she took the eraser and rubbed 
out each word as it was correctly recited. The effect was 
good. The most listless pupil was delighted to see the task 
disappear in this way before his eyes and losing the place 
became a thing impossible. 

“‘It will spoil them when they take up their readers,”’ 
thought the Experimenter, but they proved instead to be 
the more alert. After that, there was not a day that the 
erasing was not tried. The drudgery of learning sounds 
and words by daily repetition lost its tiresomeness, for when 
one word after another disappears before the eager class and 
they know that they can go out and play when the black- 
board is clean, the slowest scholar will make a great effort 
to answer promptly. 

When the new baby class came in the spring, the same 
method was found very useful but certain variations were 
demanded by the restless little limbs, unaccustomed to keep- 
ing still and requiring a large amount of exercise. 


Making Snow-balls 


“Now stoop down and make ever so many snowballs,” the 
Experimenter would say when the list of words was com- 
plete. “Stand up and throw them,—hard. Now see 
whose snowballs hit the board and knocked off a word,” 
—and how the words would disappear as the pupils eagerly 
called them out. 

Shooting Words 


The next higher room has a curtain to conceal work until 
it is time for it to be done, but our room does not need a 
curtain. The eraser more than takes its place. Sometimes 
the words or sounds are simply recited in turn and erased. 
Again they play “Shoot.” The hunter holds the pointer 
which is transformed by childish imagination into a gun. 
The children tell him words to shoot. If he touches the 
right word, the children all say it quickly “ to make the gun 
go off,” and it is erased. If he touches the wrong word a 
show of little hands proclaims that he is puzzled and some 
_ one else may shoot. Another way which furnishes desirable 
exercise is to have the class turn to the back while one sen- 
tence is erased and then tell which one is gone. 
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Rainy Days 


A rainy day is a delight to the children for then they are 
allowed to go to the board and draw at recess either from 
cards mounted from school journals or according to their 
own invention. Oh, the trains of cars with engines puffing 
smoke, the children sliding down haystacks, and the other 
remarkable things that have appeared on our board! The 
Experimenter has reason to think that some of the little 
children wish it would rain much oftener than it does. 


Daily Calendar 


The box of colored chalk plays a very important part in 
the Experimenter’s school. For one thing, it is used to 
mark the daily calendar. Around the top of the blackboard 
a four inch space is marked off and divided by vertical lines 
into four squares. Every day, one of these squares is 
marked with the date and a bright sun in orange, or a pale 
sun in yellow, a moon, clouds, or rain, according to the state 
of the weather. Then below is drawn a picture of some- 
thing that has interested the school that day, flowers on the 
day they came, birds, flags for flag days, or it may be the 
birthday of some child in the room. In May and June, our 
calendar is a pretty sight for there are so many flowers com- 
ing out that we can scarcely get them all in, but it is gay at 
all seasons of the year. 


Deportment 


Another corner of the board is reserved for the record of 
headmarks and the bright list of names in orange chalk is a 
source of great pride to the little people. In another is our 
deportment record and that is the best kind of ahelp to 
our discipline. The name of every child in school is written 
there and every day that a child has been perfect in attend- 
ance, punctuality and deportment, a star is put after his 
name. When he has five stars he gets a picture card, with 
the fact inscribed, to carry home to his mother, another at 
ten stars and so fourth. The record of the stars stays all 
the term through and is proudly shown to each visiting 
mother by a rejoicing child. It is a good deal of trouble to 
mark it every night, but as the Experimenter hears her 
naughtiest boy inquiring anxiously four times a day, “ Have 
I ’poiled my star yet?” and sees him straighten up and 
settle down to work with a glance at the record, she knows 
that it pays. 

** Speaking Pieces ”’ 


Nor is this the only way of using stars. Once or twicea 
term comes a great day of “speaking pieces.” Of course 
the Experimenter has first to copy each piece and then see 
that each child has learned his, but it is not as hard as it 
used to be, for she has a plan. The names of the little 
speakers are written on the blackboard. Every child who 
learns his piece the week they are given out gets a red star 
beside his name. If learned the first day of the next week, 
they get an orange star; on the second day they get a 
yellow star and after that if any child has not yet learned 
his piece, he must stay after school every day and let one of 
the larger ones teach it to him. 


“ Keeping the Place” 


And the use of chalk does not altogether cease with the 
use of the blackboard. It is a great help in another way in 
conquering the first pages of the reader. Every child who 
knows the whole page and has kept the place —O, do other 
teachers’ children lose the place?— goes proudly home 
with a circle of red chalk marked on the palm of the hand. 
And so proud are they of this mark that the mothers tell the 
Experimenter that they can hardly be induced to wash their 
hands lest the red should come off. The good slates, too, 
are marked with colored chalk, which makes them vastly 
superior to the childish mind. 

Should some grim geni appear to the Experimenter and 
say “It is decreed that you should give up every piece of 
apparatus save two,” it is certain to her mind that she would 
answer with a sigh: 

“ Take every primer and everything else if you must, but 
leave, oh, leave me my chalk and eraser.” 
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Teaching Music in Primary 


Schools 


CAROLINE A. CALLAHAN, Lowell, Mass. 


tion depends on the proper breathing. Since singing 

forms an important part in the primary education of the 

child, the foundation should be laid at this time ; and it 
must be remembered, that it is far easier to lay a right 
foundation, and avoid errors of faulty tone production, in 
the beginning, than to try to correct faults after they have 
once been established. This correct method is accom- 
plished by giving to the child regular, systematic breathing 
exercises, which will tend to strengthen the action of the 
heart and lungs. The child need not be told that if he 
raises the right arm he will inflate the left lung, and vice 
versa ; he probably would not understand, if he were; but 
in taking this simple exercise, he is surely aiding his physical 
development. He is also laying the foundation of correct 
vocal utterance. 

We have been accustomed to think that children in lower 
primary grades needed no instruction in music, beyond the 
singing of a few rote songs. It is not so. The foundation 
of correct vocal utterance is laid in the primary grades, just 
as surely as is the foundation for good reading and good arith- 
metic work ; according as natural and approved elementary 
principles, in voice culture and number work, are applied. 

In teaching music to children of the primary grades, cor- 
rect breathing should first be established. ‘The vowels are 
first taken up alone, then with the consonants prefixed and 
sufixed. These are first spoken in the natural tone, then 
prolonged to a singing tone, thus correlating the reading 
with the singing exercises. The dark vowels, or those taken 
at the back of the mouth (ah, awe, o, 00), will be found 
suitable for these exercises, as their use will counteract the 
sharpness which is found in most children’s voices, and 
which arises from the distortion of the vocal organs. 

The natural pitch of a child’s voice may vary from E-flat 
to G for the rhetoric or key note. If the pitch is higher or 
lower, there is danger that the tones are forced and strained ; 
if this is continued the voice will be injured, or perhaps 
ruined. By prolonging a vowel on the natural speaking 
voice, a tone is secured that is pleasant, free from strain, 
and pure. In speaking or singing the vowels, the mouth 
should be well opened ; the tongue should lie in a horizontal 
position, with its tip extending toward the front of the 


I‘ speaking, as well as in singing, all correct tone produc- 


teeth. The rear part of the tongue should not be 
pressed toward the larynx. The lip should cover the upper 
teeth. When a good singing and speaking tone has been 


established, interval work is then given to the pupil, by the 
use of a musical ladder; using numbers, letters and 
vowels. 

The tone range of a child’s voice is limited. When he 
first goes to school he has a range of from three to six tones. 
This range widens as his physical nature develops. 

During the first year the octave should be developed, and 
the child should sing all the intervals in the major scale 
readily, at sight. 

Rhythm, or intuitive time, is developed by the use of 
accented or unaccented beats in connection with vocal 
culture. 

Rote songs, which are within the octave, should be given. 
By the songs we appeal to the emotional side of the child’s 
nature, and at the same time make application of correct 
tone work. 

Intuitive transposition is also taught in the first year, by 
means of a transposition chart. 


Exercise: Point on Dominant Ladder. 
ws 1 123434. 
Sing “765 
Sing 8876544. 
Dominant. 
121 1 
7 567 
eras l. 


Prolong 4 over to 8 on ladder Tonic. 


Prolong 4 over to 1 on ladder Sub- 


Sing _—— Prolong 5 over to 8 on ladder Tonic. 


Sing 
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failing to sing the half tones correctly. 
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A variety of exercises may be given in this way by the use 
of the transposition chart, and the children will learn to 
transpose from the key of C to G or F, with ease, never 
The voice, ear and 
sight of the child have now been trained, all intuitively. 
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Transposition chart 


The voice by means of the vowels. 

The ear by use of intervals and rhythm. 

The sight by the readiness with which the pupil reads 
exercises within the octave. 

The first year’s work, then, will consist of — 


(a) Breathing exercises. 

(4) Phonics — spoken and sung. 
(c) Intuitive rhythm. 

(2) Interval mastery. 


(¢) Rote songs. 

In the second year of prithary work, the technical side of 
music is begun, and that which the pupil has been doing in- 
tuitively, he now 
does understand- 
ingly, and does it 
much better than he 
would, had he not 
had the previous 
years’ training. The 
staff without notes, 
or the “Dummy 
staff,” will now take 
the place of the 
ladder. 

Children may be 
asked to locate the 
different letters on 
the staff. They 
should be told about 
the leger or added 
lines. Comparison 
may be made with 
the ladder used pre- 
viously, and practice should be given until the pupils can 
tell you where the different notes are to be located. When 
this is done the notes are taught, with corresponding rests ; 
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the lessons being practically the same as those given in the 
first year. 

Intuitive transposition should be continued, taking other 
keys than the Dominant and Sub-Dominant. 
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The clef, bar, double bar, measure, dots, tie, slur, staccato, 
and dynamic expression should be taught. The scale may 
be extended downward and upward, thus adding to the 
child’s voice range. Sight reading of songs may be prac- 
ticed. The fact may be emphasized, that the foundation of 
good vocalization is laid in the primary school, and the 
grammar schools who have not this foundation, labor under 
difficulties hard to overcome. 

Our singing lessons, properly directed, will have benefited 
the physical nature of the child, developed the voice in 
speech and reading work, as well as song, and school singing 
wil! have been a pleasure to both teacher and pupil. 


By Request* 


My dear Mrs. Kellogg : — 

Will you kindly print in PRIMARY EDUCATION that little gem 
of a lullaby by Van Dyke — beginning “ Furl your sail, my little boatie.” 
Thanking you for the help and cheer you have given us Primary 
teachers, and wishing you a happy and prosperous New Year, I am 

Very truly, 


Bridgeport, Ohio. GEORGIA A. KINNEY. 


A Slumber-Song 
For The Fisherman’s Child 
By HENRY VAN DYKE. 


Furl your sail, my little boatie ; 
Here’s the harbor, still and deep, 
Where the dreaming tides, in-streaming, 
Up the channel creep. 
See, the sunset breeze is dying ; 
Hark, the plover, landward flying, 
Softly down the twilight crying ; 
Come to anchor, little boatie, 
In the port of Sleep. 


Far away, my little boatie, 

Roaring waves are white with foam ; 
Ships are striving, onward driving, 

Day and night they roam. 
Father’s at the deep-sea trawling, 
In the darkness, rowing, hauling, 
While the hungry winds are calling,— 
God protect him, little boatie, 

Bring him safely home ! 


Not for you, my little boatie, 

Is the wide and weary sea ; 
You’re too slender, and too tender, 

You must rest with me. 
All day long you have been straying 
Up and down the shore and playing ; 
Come to port, make no delaying ! 
Day is over, little boatie, 

Night falls suddenly. 


Furl your sail, my little boatie ; 

Fold your wings, my tired dove. 

Dews are sprinkling, stars are twinkling 
Drowsily above. 

Cease from sailing, cease from rowing ; 

Rock upon the dream-tide, knowing 

Safely o’er your rest are glowing, 

All the night, my little boatie, 
Harbor-lights of love. 


* Permission of author and publishers, Charles Scribner’s Sans. 
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A Good Thing for Children to Try 


A book was kept to the end of her life by a lovely olq 
lady, whose serenely beautiful countenance was unmarred by 
lines of care or irritation. So placidly happy was she that a 
woman given to fretfulness, and almost annoyed by the 
unassailable peace that shone from the other’s face, once 
asked her the secret of her content. 

“My dear,” said the elder woman, “I keep a pleasure 
book.” 

“What?” 

‘‘ Yes, a pleasure book. Ever since I was a girl at school 
| have kept a daily account of all the pleasant things that 
have happened to me. I have only put down the pleasant 
things; the disagreeable ones I have forgotten as soon as 
possible. In my whole experience I cannot recall a day so 
dark that it did not contain some little ray of happiness. 

“The book is filled with little matters—a flower, a walk,a 
concert, a new gown, a new thought, a fine sentiment, a 
fresh sign of affection from my family—everything that gave 
me joy at the time. So if I am ever inclined to be 
despondent, I sit down and read a few pages in my book, 
and find out how much I have to be grateful for.” 

‘May I see your book ?”’ 

‘* Certainly.” 

Slowly the peevish friend turned the leaves. How insig- 
nificant the entries seemed! How much they meant! 
“« Saw a beautiful lily in a window.” ‘Talked to a bright, 
happy girl.” “ Received a kind letter from a dear friend.” 
“« Enjoyed a beautiful sunset.” 


Pictures 
Mary E, NICHOLS 


Every month I hang a new set of pictures on one of the 
doors in my school-room. The sheet of cardboard on 
which they are pinned, will hold from nine to twelve Perry 
or Brown pictures. 

At Thanksgiving or Christmas time the pictures are 
appropriate to the season, and at other times they are a 
miscellaneous collection. 

The children look at them before school, and talk them 
over with each other, and for the first five minutes after the 
opening exercises they are encouraged to talk to me about 
them and ask questions. 

They find many things in these pictures, and many uses 
to which they could be put. One of them would illustrate 
the poem they have just learned ; one would apply to some 
story in the reading book, and another has a little girl in it 
dressed as the Dutch children dress. 

Sometimes they mention the artist’s name, and tell me 
that we have had other pictures by the same artist, but I 
care little for that part of it. 

It teaches the children to see a picture, and in time, to 
understand it. 


At a teachers’ institute a lecturer offered a prize to any 
one who could correctly pronounce twenty words: address, 
bicycle, cocaine, adult, bona fide, caffeine, cerebrum, cere- 
bral, cicatrix, cicatrices, clematis, data, eczema, exemplary, 
gladiolus, paresis, program, pyramidal and squalor. 


The gymnastic teacher had just taught the words of the motion 
song: 
‘‘Did you ever see a lassie, a lassie, a lassie, 
Did you ever see a lassie do this way and that?” etc. 


‘‘What do you think a lassie is, Norman?” ‘‘Elastic!” ‘'Ben- 
jamin?” ‘I think it must be a donkey!” ‘‘Dorothy?” ‘*Mo- 
lasses!” ‘‘No, it means a little girl, Now what do you think 


they call a little boy, Benjamin?” 
sassy!” 


‘‘[ think it must be a little 


Be prompt. The tardy habit grows, 
And gets a sound berating ; 
For people always count the faults 
Of those who keep them waiting.—Sel. 
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Questions in Nature Study 


Answered by MARY ROGERS MILLER, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Question.—Please describe a cheap and satisfactory aquarium for 
school-room use.— TEACHER 

Answer.—The cheapest and at the same time one of the 
most satisfactory aquaria I ever saw consisted of a glass 
tumbler three-fourths full of rain-water. In the water five 
“wrigglers” disported themselves with as much abandon 
and apparent cheerfulness as when in their native rain-water 
barrel. They did not have to be fed, evidently finding forage 
well suited to their appetites in the water itself. The water 
didn’t need to be changed, and all the care I gave it was 
to cover it when the sweeping was done. ‘The “ wrigglers,’’ 
or young mosquitoes, flourished. They were fond of hanging 
head downward, just below the surface of the water. I 
examined them with a microscope and discovered the 
breathing tube at the tail. In due time they changed into 
pup, but were still active. Finally, I had the pleasure of 
watching one come out of its pupa case and take wing. 

Another simple, cheap, and satisfactory aquarium con- 
sisted of a glass finger-bowl. In it grew a clump of the 
short grass which one finds in the edge of a swamp or along 
a ditch. Enough earth from the bank had been brought 
with the grass to keep it in health, and the dish was kept 
half full of water. Three water snails occupied this simple 
aquarium and afforded to pupils and teacher much food for 
thought and observation. 

The cheapest and most satisfactory aquarium for watching 
the hatching of frogs’ and toads’ eggs consists of a plain 
white dish similar to those in which vegetables are served 
on the table. The black eggs in their transparent jelly-like 
envelopes stand out clearly against the white background. 
The changes in the developing eggs can thus be detected 
by the sharp eyes of little children. 

A more elaborate and more permanent sort of aquarium 
can be made by using a two quart glass fruit jar. In the 
bottom should be placed two inches of clean, coarse sand. 
Plant two or three water plants securely in this sand and fill 
the jar carefully with rain water. In a week the water will have 
settled, and the plants will be well established. Such an 
aquarium is most admirably adapted to the study of the many 
water insects to be found in pools from early April till Ocober. 
The teacher who has two or three jars made ready in March 
will be well repaid for her effort. A few of the frog tadpoles 
hatched in the white dish might safely be kept in the jar 
with the growing water plants. Care must be taken not to 
crowd the small aquarium with either plants or animals. 
The water need not be changed after the balance between 
plant and animal life is secured. Rain water should be 
added from time to time to keep the jar nearly full. No 
teacher need be without such aquaria as these. Experience 
will prove how satisfactory they are. 


Question.—Does the distance between the sets of rings on a small 
horse-chestnut twig show one year’s growth? MARTHA B. BLIss 


Answer.—The answer to this question is “yes.” But the 
temptation to go on and read more of the story of a horse- 
chestnut twig has proved too strong for me. May I hope 
that there are readers of this column who wish to hear a twig 
tell its own story? 

The illustrations were made in November after the twig 
had lost its leaves, but we know just how many leaves it 
bore. How? By counting the leaf scars on last season’s 
growth from 1 to the tip. One, two, three—six; what 
a lot of shade this twig must have cast in July! But 
how do we know these blotches which stand out like “ bald 
spots’ are leaf scars? You will never know, for sure, until 
in October you have cut a horse-chestnut twig and stripped 
it leaf by leaf until only the twig is left with the pale blotches 
where its leaf stems were attached. 

The leaf scars are said by some to have given the tree 
its name, horse-chestnut, from their real or fancied resem- 
blance to a horse-shoe with nails set. Other authorities say 
the origin of the name is in the habit people have of using 
the name “horse ” to designate certain rather coarse plants, 
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some of which are unfit for human food, but may be eaten 
by animals: as horse-radish, horse mushroom, horse-mint, 
horse sugar, horse balm, etc. Still others have it that the 
name originated in the fact that the nuts from this tree were 
fed to horses as a cure for certain diseases. We may choose 
between these or accept themrall, as there is good authority 
for all three. 

The bud at the end of the twig looks well fed. But where 
are the side buds which should have nestled in the axils of 
last summer’s leaves? There should be six of them, one for 
each leaf, just above the scar. Only one seems to have 
made much progress in the world. Compare this state of 
things with that of an elm shoot of the same age. 

How old is this twig? It proclaims its age 
without shrinking. One, two, three—three sea- 
sons old, “‘ going on four”! ‘These wrinkles are 
not caused by old age, but by the dropping off 
of the scales which cover the terminal bud in 
winter. A newringis formed each year. When 
the scales over the bud at the end of this twig 
drop off, a new ring of scars will be formed 
there. Any twig is just as many years old as it 
has rings of scars. 

Another way to tell the age of a twig is to 
cut it with a sharp knife, making a smooth, slant- 
ing cut. You will see an outer darker ring of 
bark, a soft central part which is pith, and be- 
tween these a woody ring. You will have to 
look hard at this woody ring to see 
the fine lines which divide the an- 
nual rings. But they are there, and 
sharp eyes will find them. A little 
hand lens will help. (There are 
annual rings in the bark, too, but 
these are even less distinct than 
those in the woody part.) A twig 
grows in thickness just as a tree 
does, by a thin layer of new wood 
which forms just under the bark. 
This new layer covers the whole tree 
even to the tipmost end of the topmost branch. Below the 
fourth ring of scale scars on the outside of the twig the 
woody portion would be made of four annual rings. (See 
illustration.) 

One may count a hundred rings on the sawed end of a 
log cut from a tree which has lived for a century ! 

The distance between the rings of scale scars varies in 
different years. Ifa twig is away out on the top branch of 
the tree, it will grow long, and perhaps make several strong 
side buds. If it is in a shaded part of the tree, its yearly 
gain will be slight, and it may be crowded so that the rings 
almost overlap. The thickness of the annual rings of wood 
in a tree trunk also varies in different years. 

Try as it may, a twig cannot conceal its age from one who 
knows the secrets of its “ family record.” Its ways are so 
unlike our own, yet it lives, changes, grows, and finally 
reaches “ treehood.” Children delight in thus reading a bit 
of the twig’s life. 





A horse-chestnut twig. 


Question.—The teachers of our primary grades expect to take a 
Nature Study excursion in March. Can you suggest several things we 
should be on the lookout for? INQUIRER 


Answer.—Should your field trip lead you to the woods, 
look out for trees whose trunks are wet with their own sap. 
Stop and discover, if possible, whether a “ sap-sucker” has 
drilled holes in the trunk with its sharp bill, or if the sap 
comes from the careless stroke of a woodman’s hatchet. 

In the deep woods there may still be snow. Let the eye 
run carefully over its surface, and you are likely to see the 
winged seeds of many trees. Above, the birch “cones” are 
hanging among the bare branches and rattling down a few 
more seeds with every jar. Those long, slender catkins 
hanging stiffly now from the tree will bear watching. Maple 
and elm buds are beginning to expand. They stand out 
sharp and “ knobby” against the blue. 

Search among the dead leaves for the broad, leathery 
leaves of the hepatica. They are brown above and lined 
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with purple. They came last summer with the evergreen 
leaves of the mayflower, or trailing arbutus. Hidden among 
the leaves you may find a downy bud. Few spring flowers 
venture forth in March in our climate. 

Should your trip chance to lead you along a winding 
meadow stream, you will catch the glow of yellow on the 
willows. They respond to spring’s earliest call, and show 
their colors long before their neighbors. There’s nothing 
more heartening than the willow’s gold, uniess it be the 
deep blush of crimson on the long bending whips of 
the red osier dogwoods growing among the willows with 
their feet in the water. Though the shrieks of the March 
wind may drown all other voices, the colors tell their own 
story to the passing seer. 

The skunk cabbage is one of the earliest flowers visited 
by bees. This plant is common in wet places and is con- 
spicuous enough to attract attention. The name need not 
frighten you, for the odor is not noticeable unless one 
deliberately tries to find out if the plant is rightly named. 
The hood-like sheath of this flower pushes its way up 
through the snow. It is not so large, but shaped somewhat 
like your hand with all the fingers drawn together, forming a 
sort of beak or hood. In the hollow of this hood are the 
real flowers crowded together in a ball. The hoods vary in 
color. Some are rich dark green, mottled with deep 
mahogany. Others are light yellow, blotched with red 
and green. The tip of the beak often bends with a fine 
curve over the opening, as if to close it against intruders. 
If you have never seen this plant, go out and let March 
show it to you in some marshy meadow or along a stream. 

The poplars are not to be outdone by the willows. The 
catkins of both are pushing off their brown hoods. Soon 
the stamens of the willow will shake out their bright dust in 
the late March wind, while the poplar catkins will hang like 
long chenille fringes from every bough. 

Of birds and animals, the casual observer will see a crow, 
a robin, and, perhaps, hear a bluebird, a red squirrel, or a 
chickadee. If you go out every year in March you will 
meet surprises every year. Thoreau says, “You are always 
surprised by the sight of the first insect.” One can 
hardly believe that “they are here to-day and yesterday 
they were not.” If a squirrel chatters at you from a tree, 
look quick on the ground near the trunk and you may 
find nut-shells which he has emptied and thrown away. 
Pine cones, too, rifled of their oily seeds, their scales 
nibbled off, lie scattered about. Thoreau saw musk-rats, 
rabbits, squirrels, field mice, woodchucks, and one skunk, 
bluebirds, song sparrows, blackbirds, robins, chickadees, 
blue jays, ducks, bees, gnats, crickets, and whirligig beetles 
in March. He saw many others, but I am taking only those 
most likely to be seen. If I see all these things in March, I 
shall be more than content. 


What are We Coming To? 


The Fashion 

A little worm came to the elm tree and said: 

** Don’t you wish you had a silk robe?” 

**Don’t 1?” saidtheelm. “ I’d give anything for it.” 

“ll work for my board,” said the worm, “and guarantee that the 
robe will be done in time for the Red Leaf Show.” 

So the tree stood up to be fitted while the worm worked. 

“ What makes the sun so hot?” asked the elm. 

“ Oh, it’s just shining through the silk robe. That’s the fashion.” 

“ What makes the wind so cold?” asked the elm, a few days later. 

“ It’s blowing through the silk robe. That’s the fashion.” 

“ Why are my limbs so bare?” said the tree. 

* The silk robe is short. That’s the fashion.” 

“ Where are you going now?” said the tree. 

“I’m going to cook-coon. That’s the fashion.” 


An educational journal prints the above for a nature 
study lesson. 

Teachers, when will you rise up agaiust such unmitigated 
trash? Just as long as you are foolish, and worse than 
foolish, enough to use it, just so long will somebody be silly 
enough and sinful enough to produce it and publish it for 
use. If children have any respect left for nature after 
being over-whelmed with such stuff, it is because they 
have true instincts that can’t be smothered.— Tue Epiror. 
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Language By-Ways 
ANNA B. BADLAM, Dorchester, Mass. 

(Preparatory to the teaching of the verses, “When March Winds 
Blow,” upon the next page.) 

1. Select some picture in which the artist has succeeded 
in depicting the effect of the spring wind. (Page 85 of 
the New Franklin Third Reader has an excellent example.) 

Lead the children to state their reasons for thinking that 
the artist wished to show that the wind is blowing. (Among 
the features to be noted are the boisterous waves, the wind- 
blown foam, the restless waves beating against the bluff, the, 
ship battling with the wind and waves, the struggling flight 
of the sea-birds, the masses of angry clouds driven before 
the wind ; the windmill with revolving arms on the crest of 
the hill in the background, the boy, with feet braced, strug- 
gling to keep his hold upon the kite taking its flight upon 
the wings of the wind, the dried grass blowing in the wind, 
the shifting sands; the group of children upon the shore, 
their garments wind-tossed, their tumbled hair; the “run- 
away ”’ hoop, the “ fly-away’’ hat.) 

Quote to the children : — 

‘*High and low 
The spring winds blow! 
They take the kites of the boys at play, 
And carry them off high into the air, 
They snatch the little girls’ hats away 
And toss and tangle their flowing hair.” 

Read to the children the story, “‘ How the Wind Fixed 
Matters,” and “ March’s Call,” published in “ Half-a-Hun- 
dred Stories” (Milton Bradley Co., Springfield, Mass.) 

Show pictures of windmills. Give a brief sketch of the 
quaint appearance of the country of the Netherlands. 
Draw from the children their thought with regard to the de- 
pendence of windmills upon the action of the wind. Ques- 
tion the children to learn if any have ever seen windmills in 
this country ; if so, the uses to which they are put. Speak 
of the town of the Zaandam in Holland, with its numerous 
windmills dotting the landscape (nearly four hundred). 
Give the purposes for which they are used. (Their main 
purpose is to drain, or pump off, the surperfluous water from 
the low land into the canals—as numerous as streets—which 
conduct it to the sea; the various other purposes for which 
they are adapted, are the grinding of corn, the sawing of 
timber, the manufacturing of paper, cement, paint or oil. 
Many of these windmills are immense structures, with each 
sail, or arm, measuring more than fifty feet in length). 

Give a brief description of the necessity of dykes, or em- 
bankments in the Netherlands. Give a brief description of 
their structure. (They are built upon a secure, massive 
foundation of stamped, or pounded earth. The dykes are 
embankments, or artificial hills, of great length, composed 
of earth, sand and mud. They are built so solidly that 
water rarely penetrates them. The surface of the dykes is 
covered with willow twigs, these are interwoven with great 
care, and the spaces between them filled in with clay. This 
makes a firm, solid mass. This protection of willow twigs 
and clay is renewed every three or four years. Many dykes 
have rows of trees planted upon them, the roots of which 
form a net work, which makes the earth still more solid. 
Some of the dykes have massive walls of masonry where they 
face the sea; others have great stakes to break the force of 
waves beating against them ; while others have their surface 
covered with turf which adds much to their hill-like 
appearance. ) 

Lead the children to feel the exuberance of spirit that 
“gusty March” awakens in them when they are out of 
doors. Speak of the voice of the wind at night and the 
feeling of peace and security that comes from being “ snug 
in bed” at home. Picture the flowers wrapped in slumber, 
dreaming of the spring while under their blankets of snow 
and ice. 

Interest the children in the buds of the willow. Have 
some of the “ pussies”’ in “coats of gray ” brought into the 
school-room. Lead the children, in imagination, to think 
of them as pussies clinging to the boughs which swing 
gayly to and fro in the wind. Read “ Pussies” from “Half- 
a-Hundred Stories.” 
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2. Interest the boys in the subject of whistling. Picture 
the cheery whistle of some passer-by, the contented whistle 
of the workman busy with his tools. People whistle when 
they are busy and happy. Let the boys feel that it is a 
pleasure to listen to melodious whistling. Allow the girls to 
sing the words of some simple school song, while the boys 
whistle the melody. 

Picture March as coming whistling his merry tune of 
“Over the Hills and Far Away.” Picture the scenes under 
the ice and the snow as his merry whistle is heard — the 
grass blades begin to stir when they hear his cheery notes, 
the bluebird comes hastening back from the south to mingle 
his notes with those of March. What secret does he seem 
to be telling? Zhe secret that winter is going and spring 
days are near. Encourage the children to tell what birds 
they may expect to follow soon after the bluebird’s notes 
are heard. Question about the songs of these birds, their 
nesting places, and habits of building. 

3. Aid the children in picturing the hill, from the top of 
which they have had so many fine coasts during the winter. 
Why can they not coast upon it at this season? What is 
becoming of the snow as it melts? What is the effect of 
the sun’s warmer rays upon the snow and ice? What occa- 
sions snow-slides ? 

Help the children to picture in thought the effect of all 
this melting of ice and snow in the spring, thus causing 
every little brook and stream to overflow. If possible, read 
a description of a freshet. Describe the breaking up of the 
ice on ponds and rivers. 

Turn the thought of the children back to last fall when 
the leaves in their “dresses of purple and gold” were 
pushed off from the twigs by the buds forming under the 
ends of the leaf stalks and sent “dancing and whirling” 
over the fields and meadows. 

Have some twigs with leaf buds brought into the school- 
room (preferably, the horse-chestnut) and placed in water. 
Have these buds, which will quickly respond to the effect of 
warmth and moisture, compared with those that are opening 
more slowly out-of-doors, but which already seem to be 
swelling and soon must burst their coats. 

Bring into the school-room some twigs of alder. Let the 
children watch the opening of the catkins. Teach the song, 
“The Alder by the River” (Kindergarten Songs and Games, 
Jenks). 

4. Picture the flowers waking under ground. What do 
children do when they are wide-awake in the morning? 
(Dress.) What is the dress of a snowdrop? Show a pic- 
ture of the snowdrop, or, better still, try to have one develop 
under glass. What colors do crocus blossoms choose for 
their dresses? Show pictures of crocus blossoms (illustra- 
tions cut from seed catalogues), or, better still, show the 
blossoms. 

In the spring the children feel new life and energy. 
They show this by their interest in new plays—tops, marbles, 
hoops, jump-ropes, bean-bags, balls, etc. Nature, too, is 
waking to new life and new effort. 

Help the children to understand what is meant by the 
pulse. When one is strong and well the pulse beats with 
just the right force sending the blood to all parts of the. 
body. Thus, in nature, the new life and strength coming in 
the spring sends the life sap of the plants pulsing through 
every part, whether large or small, reaching out to the tiniest 
bud and causing it to swell and burst its coat. 

Take the children, in imagination, into a sugar maple 
grove. Sketch roughly upon the board the principal fea- 
tures of a “sugar camp.” Lead the children to compre- 
hend the expression, “The maple sap is running.” Give a 
brief description of the sugaring season. 


Question 


Why is March called the “ gusty’? month? 

What is March’s favorite tune? (“Over the Hills,” etc.) 

When does Mother Nature make, or form, her buds? 

She is a careful mother; how does she dress the buds? 
(Coats.) 

What kind of a coat does she weave to keep them warm? 
To keep out the snow, sleet, and rain? 
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Why are buds like babies? (They lie sleeping.) 
When do they wake? 

When do buds outgrow their coats? 

How do you know that they have outgrown them? 
When do farmers trim or prune their trees? 

Why do they not wait until spring? 

Why cannot farmers have a “sugar camp” in the fall? 


NorE.— Require full, finished sentences whenever an answer is given 
to any question or whenever a statement is made. Care in this respect 
will insure much more satisfactory results when written work is begun- 


When March Winds Blow 


(This is the poem to be taught — referred to on page 19% ~ 


The March winds are blowing 
Ho, ho! Ho, ho! 

While flowers lie dreaming 
Beneath the snow, 

And pussies are sleeping, 
In coats of gray, 

On willow boughs swaying 
To measures gay. 


The March winds are whistling 
So clear and cold, 

The grass blades are stirring 
Beneath the mould, 

And bluebirds are hast’ning 
With song of cheer, 

“Old Winter’s departing, 

The Spring draws near!” 


The hill-top is losing 
Its crest of snow, 

And streams are swelling 
And brooks o’erflow, 
The leaf-buds are bursting 
Their coats of down, 
The alder is shaking 

Her catkins brown. 


The snowdrop is weaving 
Her gown of white, 
The crocus is painting 
Her colors bright; 
For, life is pulsing 
Thro’ every vein, 
“ Yes, Spring is coming 
The glad refrain. 


1” 


—Anna B. Badlam., 





Letter from Bulgaria 


SAMOKOV, BULGARIA. 
Dear PRIMARY EDUCATION : 

We think you the best thing out. Last year you came to 
Samokov to the address of Miss K. S. This year you 
had the goodness to continue coming. I have asked the 
American Board to order your address here next year to be, 
Miss F. B., Samokov. This year’s numbers that have come 
to Miss S., she will hand over to Miss B. We are so very 
much obliged for the sheet you send with things for cutting 
out. When I came to Samokov and saw scores of children 
on the streets who do not have home training and helps it 
made me wish to begin a work for children, and being very 
new in this work I have been thankful for every bit of help 
and all the ideas Primary EDUCATION can give. 

M. M. H. 





And I believe the brown earth takes delight 
In the new snowdrops looking back at her. 
James Russell Lowell 


The little girl was new to Sunday-school, but she became much 
interested. One morning she came from the library, dressed 
ready to start, with the latest magazine hugged closely in her 
arms. ‘‘Why, Mary,” said her mother, ‘‘you don’t want to take 
that to Sunday-school.” ‘Oh, yes, I do, mamma,” she replied. 
‘*You know they sing— 

‘I want to be an angel, 
And with the angels stand. 
A crown upon my forehead, 
And a Harper in my hand.’” 
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(These two pages are designed as subjects for Spring work—not merely to reproduce, but to stimulate observation 
and thought. Each picture tells a story. Let the chi/dren find it out and tell it, orally and in writing.) 
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(Spring subjects continued.) 


Chorus of wild Geese :— Sue c 


" Fellow _your leader " —— 











Chorus rear by:~ 
* Pee p, peep! 
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Skunk cabbage “Hello! time to 
get up , isn’t it?” 
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Some Phases of Art Instruction in 


Primary Schools VIII. 


FRANK ALVAH Parsons, Teachers’ College, Horace Mann School, 
New York 


EAUTY is its own excuse for being,” says the im- 
B mortal Emerson ; but whether we believe in “ art for 
art’s sake” or not, we will all, I think, admit that 
unless we see and feel the Jeavty in a work of art, 
the message which it brings is in a great measure, at least, 
lost to us. Beauty, then, is the life, the spirit, the inspiration 
which speaks to our souls through all truly artistic creations. 
The degree of definiteness, clearness and force with which 
this truth comes to us depends upon the power we have to 
discriminate and appreciate beauty wherever it is. Then 
the pleasure and profit we receive is the natural normal 
product of power through knowledge. 
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Very lately I have asked many teachers, artists, super- 
visors, and art critics, “What one thing shall be taught 
religiously, emphasized continually, and drilled eternally, if 
pupils are to be taught to see and feel the existence of 
beauty in the ‘fitness of things’?’’ Almost without excep- 
tion the reply has been, “ Proportion.” 

Yes, I am convinced that it is indeed the appreciation of 
proportions which underlies the feeling of pleasure experi- 
enced through any of the five senses, the amount of pleasure 
being regulated by the character and amount of the object 
presented. 

It is the purpose of this article to suggest some of the 
ways in which the laws governing pleasing proportions may 
be effectively used in school-room arrangement and decora- 
tion, and in school-room work ; also, if possible, to impress 
the necessity for a systematic training of children in the 
estimating and combining of objective proportions. The 
aim of this instruction is the power to feel pleasure arising 
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from a knowledge of things as being somewhat consistently 
related with regard to form, size and color in combinatiop, 
Especially at this time, however, we have in mind relations 
of masses, which may be consistent as pictures of objects or 
merely as spots in the abstract as the case may be. 

In general, the furniture of a school-room should be 
suited in size and amount to the room itself. An over. 
crowded room is not artistic, neither is one of small dimen: 
sions with large, heavy furniture, even though the pieces be 
few and expensive. A mussy, badly furnished school-room 
is a graphic example of bad taste daily instilled into every 
pupil who lives in its atmosphere. On the other hand, the 
simple and plainly but well furnished school-house is to the 
child one of the most emphatic examples of the fitness of 
things in actual life. As regards furniture, have as little as 
you please, and have each piece suited in character and size 
to the place it occupies. You say you cannot regulate the 
seats, desks, tables, etc., that are placed in your room, 
Not always, but sometimes you can, and often you can take 
up and put in the store-house extra seats that are unoccu- 
pied and in the way, while the old tables, extra bad chairs, 
and so on, are best relegated to the wood-pile. This, you 
can often do, and, when new things ave bought, with tact 
on your part and some knowledge of what is good, you may 
be no inconsiderable help in their selection. 

And then the walls — what shall we do with the walls? 
At present more teachers are asking this question than any 
other concerning school-room work or decoration. 

First, and above all else, do not spatter the walls with 
little spots made by a host of penny pictures. Of course, 
most of our school-room walls ought to be entirely covered 
by one gigantic spot, but this is a matter of color in paint 
or wash, and is another problem. At present, imagine that 
the walls are not glaring white, dirty rose pink nor the bad 
green yellow so often seen. Suppose the color is soft, dark 















































or light, according to the amount of sunshine admitted ; 
warm or cold, as the situation of the room may demand ; 
and that placing pictures on the wall is the sole problem. 

At the start we are too apt to select a picture wholly on the 
merits of the subject pictured, our fondness for it or its 
maker, and alas! too often simply to have something upon 
the wall. While fitness should be the first governing motive 
in selection, preference may be a close second. Fitness 
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may include, though, not only the adaptation of subject to 
pupils and class teaching, but also fitness in the space on 
the wall to which you will consign the picture when it is yours. 

In this matter consider first the wall space upon which 
you wish to place a picture. Is ita square or nearlyso? Is 
it a vertical or a horizontal oblong in shape? Then do you 
know a perfectly suitable picture that has about the same 
shape as the wall space, and that is large enough not to 
look, when it is hung, like an eggshell on the desert of 
Gobi? If you know such a picture you have the best thing 
as to its spot on the wall for that particular place. If you 
do not, then that is not the space to decorate at present. 


Select a place on the wall that will fit the picture you do 


know and desire to have. Buy this picture, hang it upon 
its own wall space and reserve the other spaces until you 
are able to place something in each that is suited both in 
form and size to the place it is supposed to decorate. This 
adaptation of the decorative picture spot is a lesson in pro- 
portion and one to which we as teachers need to give much 
thought and study. 

“Some of us want to use small, inexpensive pictures and 
have only such at our command. What shall we do?” 
Simply this. ‘Enough is as good as a feast.” Do not 
attempt to make quantity stand for quality. It will not 
work. When small pictures are properly mounted (and we 
will treat of that later), they may be grouped several closely 
together so as to form one good-sized spot ina definite 
space on the wall, and thus be effectively used. Avoid put- 
ting up a little one here, and another there, each bearing 
no relation to the other in position or content. I think a 
frieze of cheap pictures indiscriminately arranged about the 
room is barbarous, and its use in school-room decoration 
approaches both abuse of subject and profanity in treatment ; 
so common do pupils regard these masterpieces because of 
their numbers. 

Suit the picture in shape and size to the place it occupies, 
then, and if more than one picture is to be placed on one 
wall space these pictures should be related not only in con- 
tent or spirit but in position and size. 

The frames of pictures, — what about them? Well, that 


isa long story. In general, mats around photographs or 
prints detract from the interest of the pictures themselves, 
and in such case are bad. If mats are used they should be 
consistent in width and tone with both the picture and the 
frame, and less interesting in color. The mat is best when 
itis not of the same width as the frame —a little less is 
often more pleasing. The tone of the mat should find repe- 
titions in the picture itself, and the frame repeat the same 
color, often in a tone darker than the mat. It is always 
safe to have the frame simple in design, generally darker 
than the photograph and not too dark for the wall on which 
it hangs. Of course the tone of the frame is decided to 
some extent by the wall tone, as well as by the color values 
in the picture. 

Then the hanging on the wail; the screw-eyes to which 
the wires are attached are placed near the top so the picture 
will not tip from the wall. Two wires are used and two 
hooks required at the moulding. The picture then hangs 
flat to the wall with two wires parallel to the sides of the 
frame and to each other. Hang pictures low always, so that 
children may see them a little above the eye level. 

When pictures are mounted and not framed care should 
be taken as to how and on what they are placed. Let the 
mount be a subdued tone of neutral gray or a tone related 
to the tones of the — It is such a common error 
to have a warm sepia print placed on a cold gray mount. 

Consider also the character and size proportion of vases 
and other ornaments used in the beautifying of your school- 
room. Let them be few, but good and suited to that for 
which they are designed. 

All these things are, when consistently adhered to, practi- 
cal elements in the establishment and growth of a proper 
taste standard on the part of our pupils, and are as much a 
part of our work as any phase of fitting the child to live. 

Children in the primary schools should systematically be 
given work which will tend not only to make them able to 
estimate proportions with some accuracy and practical con- 
sistency, but which will develop the 4ad7¢ of comparing, esti- 
mating, and sensing the fitness of things in consistently 
related bulks, masses, and lines. These things are not 
problems for the drawing course alone; not at all. The 
number work, general conversation lessons, and nature work 
are all fertile in material for just this sort of thing. How 
many times as large is the quart as the pint; the gallon as 
the quart ; this box as that one; a particular fruit as some 
other? 

How much larger is the two-inch square than the one- 
inch square; the four-inch square than the two-inch ; this 
piece of paper than that; the desk than the book; the floor 


Note. — The illustrations aécompanying this article are from groups in 
the Teacher’s College, sketched by a pupil in the Department of Fine Arts, 
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than the desk? How much longer is the foot than the inch ; 
the yard than the foot; this stick than that; the pointer 
than the pencil? and all kindred things that will open the 
eyes of the pupils te the proportion idea. 

Then there is another thing that must not be overlooked, 
the necessity for grouping objects, spots, and lines together. 
Lead children to see for themselves what groupings are 
pleasing and that they are so because they are consistent in 
their form, size, color and arrangement ; and that this ele- 
ment of pleasing proportions may be applied to the very 
simplest things with which they are familiar in their very 
own home and school life. The growth of their power to 
see and appreciate these things is but the natural and legiti- 
mate outcome of your own careful discrimination, persistent 
illustration, and spontaneous exhibition of the “ pleasure 
spirit’ which the truly beautiful in life brings to everyone 
who understands. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR DRAWING. SPRING MONTHS. 


First, Second and Third Years: 

Work on February and March suggestions until satisfac- 
tory results are obtained. 

Tell short stories (in verse or prose) and allow class to 
tell the same in picture, instead of word expression. 
Nore.—Limit illustrations to one or two ideas at a time, and to 

somewhat consistent color combination. 

Where it is practical, begin work on flowers, sprays, 
and grasses. 

These are treated as similar objects were in the fall 
months. 

Study first for actual representation of wholes, and then 
of detail parts. 

When wholes are attempted brush them in as masses, 
not trying to show details. 

In detail drawings represent characteristics of form, 
size, arrangement of parts and of growth. 

After satisfactory results are obtained in representation, 
give lessons to place the same pictures within in- 
closing forms, observing the directions given in the 
September issue of this paper. 

Use pencil, brush and ink or color. Dilute common 
ink with water till the desired tone is produced. 


Note.— Avoid formal treatment in representation. The draw- 
ings should be large and free, while the color should be fresh. 





The McKinley Memorial Fund 


The following has been received from the McKinley 
National Memorial Association (Cleveland, Ohio) and is 
gladly inserted in Primary Epucation. ‘Teachers will know 
best how to manage the matter (if contributions are per- 
mitted in the school) so that every child shall feel it has 
been a special privilege that he has been allowed to contri- 
bute to the memorial fund. Just the right words should be 
said, in just the right spirit, to make the gift a tribute to 
the memory of this great and good man.—Tue EpirTor. 


Teachers, school children, and students in all the educa- 
tional institutions of the United States have shown a deep 
interest in the movement of the McKinley National Memo- 
rial Association to fittingly mark the last resting place of 
William McKinley, with a memorial that shall be typical of 
those exalted qualities of character, simplicity, dignity, 
devotion to duty and high ideals that were so eminently 
exemplified in his life and purposes. This memorial is to 
rise above the grave at Canton, Ohio, where he will finally 
rest in accord with his own expressed wish. 

William McKinley’s life appeals to every American boy 
and girl. He was the average country youth, a wage earner 
and a private soldier, a worker and a student. A monument 
to William McKinley is a monument to American manhood 
and strong, self-reliant, industrious, persevering youth. No 
president of the last quarter of a century has been more 
loved by the children of the nation than William McKinley. 
His life appealed to them ; his kindly ways, hiscalm dignity, 
the very look from the eyes; told of the gentleness that 
made little children go to him and love him. Everywhere 
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the offerings of the school children have been freely given 
for the building of this memorial. Could the dead lips 
speak, it is safe to say, it would be in gratification at the 
evidence of the love of the children. 

In public and parochial schools, attended alike by the 
children of the rich and poor, public offerings often cause 
suffering to sensitive pupils. A plan has been suggested 
that will do away with this ;—each pupil is supplied with an 
envelope on which he or she will place the name and home 
address. This envelope is sealed and handed to the teacher, 
who sends it to the designated treasurer for record, and in 
order that the souvenir certificate may later be sent. In 
this way, no one knows the amount of the contribution or 
whether one was given at all. This souvenir certificate js 
given in recognition of the offering and does not state the 
amount. 

Another admirable plan is for each class to contribute; 
special acknowledgement will be made to such classes by 
the trustees. These plans may be put in operation any- 
where. The envelopes should be sent to the treasurer of 
the local auxiliary, , or should be transmitted to 
Myron T. Herrick, Treasurer of the McKinley National 
Memorial Association, Cleveland, Ohio. 








Lesson on the Gallon 
J. S. 

Point of Lesson:—To teach the gallon as a whole and 
that it equals four quarts. 

Material used: — Water, pint, quart, and gallon measures, 
(gill measure can be used). In beginning this lesson, | 
have found it advisable to have all the measures standing in 
arow. Ask different pupils what they are. What they are 
used for. Which have been studied. (All will be named 
but the gallon or largest measure.) Children are all eager 
to learn the name given to this measure. Teacher now 
gives the name gallon, also writes the name on the black- 
board. Call upon the number of pupils for the name of the 
new measure. Ask questions similar to the following: If I 
went to the store and bonght a gallon of molasses, what 
measure would the grocer use? If I bought a gallon of 
vinegar, what measure would he use? Now, place the quart 
measure near the gallon measure. Let us all watch closely 
and see how many times we must fill the quart measure in 
order to fill the gallon. ‘Teacher fills quart measure four 
times with water from a pail which was filled for this purpose. 
Now, ask many pupils, how many quarts in a gallon? A 
gallon is equal to how many quarts? How many quarts in 
two gallons? Two gallons are equal to how many quarts? 
Three gallons? Impress upon the pupils’ minds that four 
quarts equal one gallon by giving the following questions. 

Now, let us imagine that the milkman has no gallon 
measures and you wish a gallon of milk, how many times 
must the milkman fill the quart measure? If you want two 
gallons, how many times will he fill it? If you buy a gallon 
of oil, how many quarts will you get? If you buy two gal- 
lons of vinegar, how many quarts will you get? If three 
gallons? If you buy eight quarts of molasses, how many 
gallons will you get? If you buy twelve quarts, how many 
gallons? Ask a pupil how many pints in a quart? How 
many quarts in a gallon? Now, how many of you children 
can tell me how many pints in a gallon? If I have eight 
pints of milk, how many quarts have I? How many gallons? 
The gill measure can be used in the same manner. 

Teacher now erasing word gallon (calling upon different 
pupils for the word that was erased) writes the following 
statements, obtained from the pupils, on the board. 

2 pints= 1 quart, qt. 
4 quarts= 1 gallon, gal. 
8 quarts= 2 gallons, “ 
12 quarts= 3 gallons, “ 

This last statement can be added now, as second year 
pupils, at this time of the year, have already taken up facts of 
12. As soon as the number 15 is reached, add to the table. 

If the table cannot remain on the board, have daily 
review by having different pupils write and give the table, 
between bells. 
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The Evolution of a City Grade 
‘Teacher 


Mary E. FrizGrera:p 


EFORE a girl in our city decides upon teaching in 
B the public schools as her profession, she must be 

sure that kind nature has endowed her with the 

necessary physical qualifications. Her eyes, her 
ears, her lung capacity, her height, her weight, as well as her 
mental attainments, must come up to a required standard. 

During her high school course the responsibilities are 
great. If she studies too hard, she may ruin her eyes, stunt 
her growth, and bring down her weight. If she studies too 
little, how is she going to solve the complicated problems in 
all branches presented to her? But, having found the 
happy mean, she enters the normal. 

There she stays two years, learning the philosophies of 
several things, and experiments from twenty to forty minutes 
every day on a class of pupils under the strict eye of a critic 
teacher. To cheer her on, she has, besides, several of her 
classmates taking notes. Thus is self-possession acquired, 
and a reason found for the physical examinations. 

Three months does she study “ defects,” and is therefore 
prepared to tell just why “a lop-sided ” or “ mouth breath- 
ing” pupil is not as bright as he should be. Three months 
is devoted to psychology, and then, after another physical 
examination, she is graduated. 

But not yet is she considered worthy to take charge of a 
room. She must first serve an apprenticeship to some prin- 
cipal, sometimes for one year, generally longer, and her 
salary during this period is twenty dollars a month with 
whatever extras are obtained by substituting for teachers 
who are ill. If the teachers are painfully healthy they feel 
almost ashamed of it, and reproach themselves for not giving 
the cadet a chance once in a while, to earn a matinee ora 
new tie. 

The duties of the cadet depend upon who the principal 
is, and what he considers necessary as the finishing touches. 
In some schools she binds books, hunts missing property, 
runs errands; in a word, she does everything no one else 
wants to do. It is whispered that one principal suggested 
that his cadet wash up the bowl] and “tidy ”’ the office, but 
no cadet has been found who will acknowledge that her 
principal is guilty. Usually the cadets like the principals 
and have much to say in their favor. 

In other schools she does class work and is supposed to 
receive suggestions from the teacher in charge. With the 
confidence of youth and a knowledge of being complete 
mistress of the latest educational methods, she usually con- 
siders it more blessed to give than to receive advice; but 
she is forgiven, because everyone has been young some time 
or other. 

Her apprenticeship over, she is assigned a room and then 
she finds out what a cold, cold place the world is. The 
principal is disappointed at not finding all the newest 
educational methods in active operation in her room. There 
is no doubt in the world that she would put them into prac- 
tice if she could get an opportunity to do so. But the fifty 
or more wriggling little bodies before her show no great 
desire for anything but to be left alone. She tries to be firm 
yet gentle, and when she requests John, in velvety tones, to 
pick up a piece of paper, and John, in tones far from velvety 
declares “‘ he won’t, because it isn’t his paper,” she thinks 
there’s something “rotten in the state of Denmark,” and 
grieves. 

If she can, in her desperation, remember any psychologi- 
cal facts, she tries to apply them, and usually finds the 
result something entirely unexpected. The principal finds 
fault with her and suggests that she visit some other 
teacher: and she thought she knew it all; this is tragic. 

The parents, who visit her by request, seem to disapprove 
of everything she does; she did not learn anything about 
parents in the Normal. ‘The superintendent remarks upon 
the free and easy behavior of her pupils. What is the 
matter with the man? Has she not been carefully taught 
that children must be unhampered? A hundred emer- 
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gencies a day find her unprepared. She wonders dismally 
what good the Normal did her. 

She presents “cases” to older teachers and asks for 
advice: really does. She hears that the “ treatment de- 
pends upon certain conditions, such as etc., etc., etc.”” She 
begins to think teaching school is like playing whist, “ it all 
depends upon your hand.” Surely hers must be the worst 
hand in the pack. She looks with envy upon teachers whose 
Johnnies jump to obey. She wonders if stenography would 
not have suited her better. 

After painstaking effort, she is disagreeably surprised to 
find that what she had thought she had taught so carefully is 
utterly forgotten. The children must all be “ defective ;”’ 
but a careful examination reveals a most promising set of 
well made boys and girls. Sadly she acknowledges that her 
methods must be at fault, and then her regeneration begins. 

She has been trying to de all the teachers she had in the 
Normal. Now she begins to be herself, and day by day 
difficulties smooth out. Her voice is velvety, but her eye 
has the glint of the iron. John picks up his paper, or any 
other boy’s paper, glad to get off so easily. She has learned 
the difference between freedom and license. She has 
learned that certain causes do not invariably produce certain 
effects. She has learned to distinguish after a few moments, 
the vulnerable points of parents. She has learned to apply, 
with discrimination, her Normal precepts. She never gets 
into a groove, and she never gets set in her way. A teacher 
in our city must have something of the chameleon nature 
and color everything connected with her profession to accord 
with the color of the opinions of those in power; and our 
city sometimes changes. 

She is to be met with everywhere, nothing too grave, 
nothing too nonsensical for her to get something out of. 
Life is now a pleasant thing to the wide-awake, business-like, 
fun-loving, “well bred, well fed, and well-read’? woman 
known as the City Grade Teacher, but she “ got there”’ 
on her knees, so to speak. 


Princess Alice’s Way 
(A Recitation) 


What makes me like todo them? Well, I'll tell you. 
I have a secret which you do not know, 

Although we've talked together all the summer 
Until this one last day before you go. 


I used to play that I was Princess Alice, 
And not a country girl named Hannah Jane; 
I fancied that I lived in stately Windsor, 
Where lords and ladies followed in my train. 


I played [ had a dress of rosebud satin, 
And one of lacey white with knots of blue, 

And toys and story-béoks—if you could see them !— 
Why, even now I half believe it’s true. 


But always, in my finest dreams of splendor, 
A sudden call would spoil my happy fate : 
‘‘Oh, Hannah Jane, come in and wash the dishes! 
Oh, hurry, Hannah Jane, it’s getting late!” 


I didn’t like it? No, I guess I didn’t, 
I do not love it yet, to tell you true; 
But I have found that I enjoy it better, 
When they are calling, to pretend I do. 


And so I make believe there’s nothing nicer 
Than washing dishes on a summer day: 

For, if the Princess Alice chose to wash them, 
Of course she’d do it in a royal way. 


“ I never tell the others what I’m thinking. 
Sometimes I fancy how surprised they’d be 
To know a princess helps them in the kitchen. 
The princess knows it, that’s enough for me. 
— Emma Endicott Marean in Good Housekeeping 


Less than one hundred and fifty years ago, New Year’s 
was the twenty-fifth of March. The Romans named March 
from Mars, the god of War, because of its being the time of 
warfare between spring and winter, The Indians called 
March the “‘ Windy Moon.” 
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Editor’s Page 


March 


While the March winds are making their usual merriment 
let us attune our ears for spring sounds and sharpen our 
eyes to detect the first signs of the ‘ millions of things be- 
ginning to grow.” How shall the children be led to watch 
and listen? If teachers have fallen so deep into the almost 
universal habit of setting all the plant world to talking, that 
they cannot tell a spring story or awaken the interest of the 
children in the marvellous stirrings of the new life, without 
repeating the usual plant conversations of “ time to get up,” 
etc., etc., why, then, I suppose they must; but do try, 
teachers, to be as reasonable and natural and truthful as you 
can, when you go down into the world of the invisible with 
the little children to watch the quickening life in a thousand 
forms respond to the mysterious plan of Mother Nature. 
Don’t have the little plants quarrel too much or refuse too 
often to get up because “it is so cold.” What a prepara- 
tion for science to put human feeling or the whims of caprice 
into—a pure, waxen snowdrop, for instance, by making it 
come up unwillingly and “too soon,” and grow cross at 
finding itself in a snow bank. ‘The great miracle of the 
spring revival is exciting and absorbing enough if taught 
simply and truly. It needs neither staging nor masquer- 
ading. 





Sharp Eyes 


If you can buy, beg, or borrow William Hamilton Gibson’s 
“Sharp Eyes,” read it, as the very best preparation for get- 
ting into touch with the spirit of spring. Don’t take up 
spring watching and working with the children as if it were 
a new subject in the Course of Study. Put yourself in the 
way of spring influences. Read a few authors that you 
know have the true nature spirit. Cultivate a receptive 
heart toward the opening season and let the head work and 
worry rest a little. Go out and meet the coming spring, at 
least, half way. You will see just the kind of spring you go 
out to see—no other. “Nature always wears the color of 
the spirit,” says Emerson. 





The Signs of Spring 


In place of telling you adour spring this year I have had 
two pages of drawings prepared, simply, for reproduction, 
showing some of the indications of spring in the plant and 
animal world. Every drawing tells a story that the children 
can silently read and tell, orally and in writing. Children’s 
imaginations must be fed healthily or they will go after 
chaff, if not poison. You can use these drawings in many 
ways. Thinking and searching out nature’s plans, must 
result from these two pages if the teacher knows how to give 
clues. One fact that they can discover through these pic- 
tures aided by your suggestions—on/y suggestions—is worth 
pages of facts thrown a¢ them, in supplementary readers. 


Country Life in America 

Send twenty-five cents to Doubleday, Page & Co., New 
York, for a copy of the new magazine, Country Life in 
America, edited by Prof. L. H. Bailey of Cornell University. 
To those who know the work and spirit of Professor Bailey, 
his name alone is surety enough that the magazine will not 
only win its way into the homes and hecrts of nature lovers 
but will make new converts also. 
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Editor’s Address 
(For remainder of school year. ) 


Mansion House, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





The First Hepatica 


I envy you the joy of finding the first of these spring dar. 
lings—I, shut in by brick walls. A city home in the spring 
is a prison. 


Our Literary Serial 


In the February number Mrs. H. A. Davidson began a 
series of articles on “‘ The Creative Artin Fiction.” Read 
every one of them. Your opportunity to get this work 
in an educational journal is rare. Mrs. Davidson is the 
author of a “Study Guide Series,” for the critical study of 
literature. This series embraces “Studies of Ivanhoe,” 
“Romola,” “Henry Esmond,” and “ Idylls of the King.” 
Teachers who are members of clubs for literary study would 
do well to write Mrs. Davidson for circular, prices, ete, 
(1 Sprague Place, Albany, N. Y.) Let the readers of Primary 
EpucaTion make the best possible use of these chapters 
from her pen for the remainder of the year. 


Butterflies 


Watch for the few butterflies that have hibernated last 
winter under loose clapboards and shingles ; they will come 
out before the flowers do. Who will see the first “ mourning 
cloak,” and find out what it eats so early? And how have 
the beautiful wing-tints borne the winter’s hiding? Have 
they a “left over” look? Do these butterflies live all sum- 
mer? 


As the Twig is Bent 


is the title of a book that will do every teacher of little chil- 
dren good to read. A teacher visits a married sister and 
learns so much of the management of children that she goes 
back to her school with new life and new plans. The book 
is very readable and deals with many of the problems in 
child training that vex the soul of parents and teachers. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 


Kate Greenaway 


Have you thought how Kate Greenaway will be missed? 
Her quaint and pretty costuming of the children in her spirited 
drawings made a new world of children for us. We grew 
younger and happier every time we saw them. A public 
memorial is to be raised to her in London, and a memoir is 
in preparation. Beauty lives after the pencil is laid down. 


Click ! 
Bring in some pine cones and let them click in the school- 
room ; then don’t wonder ‘ What shall I have to-day for a 
language or a reading lesson?” If you accepted what nature 


offers for school-room helps you would have to teach both 
nights and days to keep up with her. 


Ten Common Trees 


Do you remember the series of articles in this paper by 
Miss Stokes in 1898 and 1899 on “ Ten Common Trees”? 
The author has put them into book form under the same 
title ; and it makes a very convenient little book for desk 
use and ready reference. It will be of service in the prepar- 
ation for next month— April —the tree month. The illus- 
trations will be very helpful. American Book Company, 
publishers. Price, 40 cents. 





Read Maeterlinck’s “About Bees.” You get as much 
Maeterlinck as bees ; and that means poetry and philosophy. 
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Around the Year with the Little 
Bennetts VII 


DorotTHy Howe 


(To be used with diagram of seat work on supplementary sheet.) 


In March 


Oh, the winds— the winds awaking 
In the groves of pine and larch, 

Oh, the little brooks outbreaking, 
Oh, the breezy days of March! 


Oh, the first green buds a-showing, 
Oh, the skies — a blue, blue arch, 

Oh, the blowing and the glowing 
Of the bonnie days of March! 


Such a bright, breezy day as it was, with the snow rush- 
ing off the hills, the little brook roaring like a river through 
the pasture, and the wind racing and rollicking after every- 
thing and everybody. 

The five little Bennetts —all in rubber boots, from Jill 
down to Baby — had blown up the hill to the sugar-bush, 
where they had boiled and tasted and “stirred-off” sap to 
their hearts’ content. 

Then they had been blown back down the hill, through 
the pasture, across the yard, and up the steps, into the 
house. And there, bright-eyed and sticky and all talking 
together, they found Helen — and the Box ! 

“Oh, goodie!” screamed Betty, after she had put a 
sticky kiss on Helen’s cheek. ‘There’s something new in 
it— I just know there is!” 

Helen nodded her head, smiling. 

“What can it be — that’s March-y?” asked Jack, tugging 
away at one of Baby’s boots. 

“Something that spins round and round in the wind,” 
said Helen, helping, too. 

“Oh, I know,” shouted Bob. “It’s a windmill — isn’t it, 
Helen?” 

“That’s just what it is,” laughed Helen. “ We'll make 
windmills and daffodils.” 

“Oh, oh, oh !” screamed Betty, in delight ; “ you’ve said a 
truly rhyme, Helen, just as good as those in my Christmas 
book.” 

Helen laughed again, as she put Baby into his high-chair. 
She had five neat squares of paper ready in a twinkling, and 
then they all set to work. 

“ Fold the upper left-hand corner of your square down to 
the lower right-hand corner,” she said. “Crease, and open 
your papers. Your //f hand, Betty— the one with the ring 
onit. Now, fold the upper right-hand corner down to the 
lower left-hand corner, crease, and open again.” (See 
Supplement Windmill, Fig. A.) 

“You’ve creased four triangles in your papers — do you 
see?” she said, holding up Baby’s. 

“Just as nice and even as can be,” said Jill, softly. 

“ Now,” went on Helen, “take your pencils and put just 
the tiniest little cross in each triangle — so,” and she made 
four light crosses on Baby’s paper, one in each triangle 
between the creased line and the edge of the paper. 
(Fig. A.) 

“ Don’t put your crosses so near together, Bob,” she said 
with a quick glance at each little square. ‘‘ That’s good, 
Jack.” 

“Ts mine right?’ asked Betty. 

“Yes, just right, Betty. See, Bob,—like this,” and Helen 
held up Betty’s paper with a straggly little cross near each 
corner. 

“ Now, take your scissors — here’s a pair, Jack—and from 
each corner of your paper, cut along the creased line toward 
the center. Not “ the center, Jill— soward it, over half 
way.” (Fig. B.) 

When all had finished cutting, Helen gave each one a 
tiny pin and a burnt match. “Turn each corner marked 
with a cross,” she said, watching Bob, “ just to the center of 
the square, and put the pin through all four corners.” 

“ Careful, Bob, put the pin in where the crosses are, then 
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"twill come out just right. Now, fasten the windmills to one 
end of the match — see,” and she set Baby’s windmill whiz- 
zing around. (Fig. C.) 

“If you run with it, it will go beautifully, Baby,” she said, 
setting him down. 

Baby had the precious windmill in his small, fat fist in a 
second and away he went as fast as ever his plump, little 
legs would carry him. 

Betty was close behind with Jill, and Bob and Jack 
brought up the rear. 

“We could make such pretty ones out of colored paper,” 
said Jill, pausing for breath. 

“ There’s some blue and some green and some real, shiny 
papers in my paper-doll box, Jill,” called Betty, running to 
find them. 

The windmills made of the pretty paper looked like big, 
bright blossoms. 

Jack made a fine large one out of some stiff, yellow 
paper and fastened it to the end of a long stick. Of course, 
Bob had to have one, and Betty and Baby. 

“ Let’s make daffodils, now,” said Jill. 

So, back they all clambered into their chairs, and Helen 
gave each one a pattern of a daffodil. (See Supplement — 
Daffodil.) 

“Trace around the patterns very carefully,” she said, 
“ and then cut them out.” 

Everyone was quiet for a few minutes, while five daffodils 
were carefully traced and cut out. 

“ Can’t we color them?” asked Jill. ‘‘ They’d be ever so 
much prettier.” 

“Yes,” said Helen. ‘ We'll make the stems green and 
the petals yellow.” 

“ Just like the real ones I’m going to have in my flower- 
bed,” said Betty, working away with pink cheeks. 

Under the busy brushes of the five little Bennetts, five 
pretty, pale-gold daffodils soon bloomed. 

Then they all traced and cut several more. Suddenly 
Jack sprang up, waving a big blossom and shouting: 

“ Hoo-ray, Helen, I cut this one all by myself, just look- 
ing at the pattern—didn’t trace a line.” 

“Good, Jack,’’ said Helen. And when Helen said 
“Good ”’ to one of the little Bennetts all the others wanted 
it said just that way to them. So they worked like the busy 
B’s they were, and made some beautiful daffodils in Jack’s 
way. 

Betty made enough for her garden, and set them out in a 
row on her window-sill. Jill made hers into the daintiest 
border. 

Baby soon forgot his blossoms in the delights of his 
precious windmills. 

“That blue one looks just like a little umbrella, Baby,” 
laughed Jill, as he strutted to and fro. 

“ Just you wait till April comes,” said Helen. “We'll 
make just the loveliest —”’ 

“‘ What, oh, what ?”’ shouted all the five little Bennetts. 

“ Umbrellas!” said Helen, her eyes dancing. 


Note.—In making the windmills be sure that the pins are run through 
the corners just where the crosses are placed, 

After the children have traced the daffodils several times, they will 
enjoy cutting them out freehand, as “ Jack” did. 


THE RIGHT STEP. 

Every ordinary cold deserves serious attention. 

It is only a step from it into grippe, pneumonia 
or consumption; and it is only a short way to cure 
the cold. 

Nature and Scott's Emulsion work together to 
make a cold take the right step. Nature works 
all the time and Scott’s Emulsion works if you 
take it. 

Scott’s Emulsion cures all kinds of colds. 


Send for Free Sample 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, 409 Pearl St., New York. 
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Afternoons Abroad 


In Hawaii 


ALICE E, ALLEN 
(All rights reserved.) 


TT first thing to do in getting ready for this exercise 


IV 


is to fill heads and hearts, too, just full of the 
dreamy delights of life in Hawaii. 

Read Mark Twain’s chapter on Hawaii in “ Fol- 
lowing the Equator,” also, Miss George’s delightful “ Little 
Journey to Hawaii” (A. Flanagan & Co., Chicago, Pub- 
lishers). And when you are too tired to read anything, 
spend an hour at the piano with Mary Dillingham Frear in 
her book of songs—‘‘The Cocoa Palm” (H. S. Crocker, 
San Francisco, Publisher). 

One or two lessons should precede those on the Islands 
themselves. One on volcanoes, preparing the way for a 
future visit to Kilauea ; and one on coral and the tiny coral 
polyp who has made for us the group of little islands away 
out in the Pacific. A map of these islands, their location, 
direction from us, distance from San Francisco, their size, 
number, etc., will form the conversation for the next little 
lesson. 

Perhaps a bit of history, simply told, will interest the 
little travelers. Tell them of Captain Cook’s discovery of 
the islands away back in 1778. The simple Hawaiian 
people were very different then from what we shall find them 
now. They had never heard of nails, pockets, pipes and 
tobacco. So they feared Captain Cook and his sailors, 
because fire and smoke came out of their mouths, and 
because from slits in the sides of their bodies they took bits 
of iron. 

The islands were then ruled by chiefs. They afterwards 
became a kingdom, and in 1894, a republic under President 
Dole. And on August 12, 1898, they became a part of our 
own beautiful country. 

Picture for the little ones the lovely harbor, the clear 
waters, crossed and criss-crossed by wavering bands of 
color—rose and blue and gold-brown; the beach curving 
down to meet the sea, fringed by rows and rows of feathery 
palm-trees ; the city itself, nestled, like a little garden, down 
among the hills and mountains; and high and beautiful 
above all, the glorious arch of the rainbow.  Itis said that 
there is always a rainbow above the harbor of Honolulu. 

The climate of Hawaii is nearly perfect. The air is soft 
and sweet with the breath of a hundred blossoms. There is 
sunshine nearly every day of the three hundred sixty-five. 
To be sure, there is never a day in the whole glad year 
without its cooling shower. But the rain is quickly over, 
and out comes the sun, bringing with him a beautiful rain- 
bow. So many rainbows are there in Hawaii, that it is 
called the “ Land of Rainbows.” 

Honolulu, itself, is like one of our own eastern cities. 
You walk along macadamized streets, or ride in a street-car ; 
there are telephones, electric lights, banks, school-houses, 
and beautiful residences. American flags are everywhere. 
You pass many American people. But mingled among 
them are Japanese, Chinese, and many native Hawaiians. 

The native Hawaiians are dark-haired, dark-eyed, dark- 
skinned, and, it seems, always laughing. The men and boys 
wear light cotton suits; the women and girls, queer gowns 
of a Mother Hubbard style, which they call “ holukus.” 

Hawaii is the land of flowers. The people always wear 
them when on the street. Even the ponies and other pets 
are decorated with posies. 

At the corner of the street we find some little Hawaiian 
girls with flowers for sale. Some of the blossoms we know 
well—carnations, roses, tuberoses, etc. Then there are 
magnolias, oleanders, and many of which we have never 
heard. Among them are creamy-white ginger-flowers and 
the gay blossoms of the lantana tree, which, because of the 
vivid variety of their colors, are called rainbow flowers. 

Hawaiian children are gay, good-natured little people. 
They are fond of drawing and painting and reading, but 
they don’t care much about long sums in addition and 
multiplication. 
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They have all kinds of fruit in Hawaii. There are straw. 
berries all the year round. Their favorite food is “ poj,.” 
This is a peculiar Havana dish. It is a kind of thick por. 
ridge made of the root of the taro-plant. The little 
Hawaiian has a way of making a portion of it into a little 
ball, and giving it a quick toss into his mouth. 

There are many things for the children to see in Hawaij, 
In Honolulu, they will enjoy a visit to China-town. Here 
live the queerly-dressed, solemn-faced little Chinese boys 
and girls, each with a long cue, pieced out with strands 
of red coral. Some day, you must visit the fish-market, 
Here are offered for sale, fish which seem almost too beauti- 


ful to eat. Fish of a rare rose-color lie side by side with 
others of dark-blue, marked off with queer, scarlet 
figures. 


Down on the sea-shore, there are wonderful shells ; out in 
the country hundreds of new blossoms, and insects and trees, 
There is the traveler’s palm, with its queer leaf-cup, full of 
cool water for the thirsty traveler. There is the sweet- 
scented sandalwood ; there are great ferns, not green, only, 
but pink and blue and violet. 

Oh, there are so many things to see and hear. On the 
little island of Maui, is an apple orchard, which is said to 
be the largest in all the world. The harvest season lasts 
from July to September, and then the great trees are loaded 
down with ripe red and golden fruit. Sometimes one tree 
bears fifty bushels of apples. 

Then you must visit, with a guide, the volcano of Kilauea 
—the greatest volcano in the world. It is a long trip, but 
the great, seething, boiling lake of lava, with its fountains of 
scarlet flames leaping up into the air, will never be 
forgotten. 

Then there are the “ singing-sands,” and the coffee-plan- 
tations, and the sugar-plantations, and the _ rice-fields, 
Here, the busy Chinese plough and plant and reap the rice 
all by good, old-style methods. You will notice that nearly 
all the work in these lazy islands is done by the Chinese or 
Japanese people. The native Hawaiians are fond of taking 
their ease. 


In connection with the above lessons, teach, now and then, the little 
plays and songs given below. Then arrange for the little Play. Bring 
into the room, sea-shells, sea-weed, sandalwood, flowers—more flowers 
than anything else, unless it may be smiles—everything that breathes of 
Hawaii. 

The Hawaiian girls may wear tiny, calico Mother Hubbards; the boys 
ordinary cotton suits; all may be barefooted, if desirable; all must wear 
flowers. Costume some as Chinese. Then let them give their little 
songs, one after another, as suggested below. If you have put head and 
heart and soul into the little trip to Hawaii, the Play will give itself. 


( The little Hawaiians take their places on stage or in the 
Jront of room ; the children left in their seats are the United 
States children who are visiting Hawaii. To music of 
“ Blue Bells of Scotland” hummed or played, the United 
States children march up and down the aisles. They sing-— 
the boys first, the girls the second line of each of the following 
stanzas ; the little Hawaiians sing the last two lines of each 
stanza in answer.) 


The Rainbow Land 
(Air -“ Bluebells of Scotland ”) 

Boys 

Oh where, and oh where lie the rosy Rainbow Lands? 
Girls 

Oh where, and oh where lie the rosy Rainbow Lands? 
Hawaiians 

Where blue waves ebb and flow, and where balmy breezes 

blow, 


That’s where, and that’s where lie our rosy Rainbow 
Lands. 


The way, what’s the way to the rosy Rainbow Lands? 
The way, what’s the way to the rosy Rainbow Lands? 
Upon a little breeze, float across the shining seas, 
The way, that’s the way to our rosy Rainbow Lands. 


The name, what’s the name of the rosy Rainbow Lands? 
The name, what’s the name of the rosy Rainbow Lands? 
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OU were once a child and, happily, may 
have kept the child-heart. Perhaps you 


have children of your own, or you may 
be a teacher of other folks’ bairns. If any of 
these fortunate propositions are true you are 
interested in children’s songs, of which we 
are the largest publishers. We have newly 
issued our Descriptive Circular H, giving con- 
tents and descriptions of our books of Songs 
for Children, and will send it to you on 
receipt of your request, with mention of this 


paper, and, of course, your name and address. 





OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, BOSTON 


C. H. Ditson & Co. J. E. Ditson & Co., 
New York AGos Philadelphia 

















A BOOK YOU WILL NEED! 


Psychology for Teachers 


By J. N. PATRICK, A.M. 


Author of “Lessons in Language,” Lessons in Grammar” and 
“Light on the Road.” 





The book contains more examples illustrating the 
application of the principles of psychology than any 
other work published. The practical scope of the work 
can be seen by glancing over the table of contents : 


CONTENTS. 
CHAPTER PAGES 
I. Introductory Topics. . . . . . . 7-60 
. Atteniiom..c is 2 2 «6 6 6 « + OO-@e 
III. Sensation— Perception. . . . . 93-134 
TV. Memory. . . . + + « «+ « «+ 283§—860 
V. Imagination .-. .... . . 161-188 
VI. Association—Apperception . . . 189-218 
VII. Conception .....- + + « 219-248 
VIII. Judgment—Reason. . . . . . 249-282 
IX. Feeling—Will . . . . . . . 283-322 
ee 8 ee ewes es owes ) Se 
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12mo. 352 Pages. Half Leather. $1.00 by mail 


Address 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
63 Fifth Avenue, New York 


378 Wabash Avenue 50 Bromfield Street 
Chicago Boston 


809 Market Street 
San Francisco 








HAVE YOU ORDERED IT? 


Children «- Palm Lands 


Life and Products in the Hot Countries 


By ALICE E. ALLEN 
187 Pages. Illustrated. Cloth. Price, 75 cents 


The important feature that differentiates this book from all others, 


descriptive of foreign life, is that the story part is interwoven with accurate informa- 
tion about the well-known fruits of the hot-belt countries, and one will always recall 


the other to memory by the law of association. It is the unique 
plan of the book to combine geography and humanity together; so 
that, for instance, when the children shall see a banana in future, it 
shall not be to them simply a fruit bought at a store, but they will, 
in imagination, sail again to Jamaica, see a banana plantation, with 
its green, feathery trees, feel the soft, tropical air, and see the jolly 
little black baby kicking his feet in the pink banana blossoms, or 
sleepily listening to the crooning song of the dark-faced mother 
who has been helping all day with the sugar-cane. The interest of 
the book is fully sustained to the last page and it has been proved 


























by actual school-room tests that the children never tire of it. They revel among the 
palm trees in their own natural way and never dream they are learning lessons. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


63 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


378 Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 


50 Bromfield Street 
BOSTON 


Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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They’re known for miles and miles as the gay Hawaiian 
Isles— 
The name, that’s the name of our rosy Rainbow Lands. 


Oh what, and oh what shall we find in Rainbow Lands? 

Oh what, and oh what shall we find in Rainbow Lands? 

Such jolly girls and boys bubbling o’er with little joys— 

That’s what, and that’s what you will find in Rainbow 
Lands. 


As the United States children take their own, or selected 
seats, the Hawaiians come forward to front of stage, singing. 


Welcome to Hawaii 


Tr. from the French »y Helen Goodrich FRENCH 











ii — Words by ALICE E, ALLEN 
Af 6-5 eee 
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. Oh, in the morning ear-ly, The bright waves splash and the 
Across the islands flor - al, The sunbeams creep and the 
Neath feathery palm-trees arching,The children trip and the 
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bright waves dash O’ersands all pink and pear - ly. 2 And 
sunbeams leap O’er ro - sy reefs of cor - al. 3 And 
chil-dren skip, So - - ly, gai - ly marching. 4 And 


Lo. AER. BERANE === SERENE: .. iS TOE aa 
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all the lit-tle wave-.ets totes Their welcome to Hawaii. 
all the lit-tle sunbeams fling Their welcome to Hawaii, 
all the lit-tle chil-dren sing Their welcome to Hawaii. 














(From ‘* Modern Music Series,” First Book. Copyright, 1898, by Scott, Foresman 
& Co., and copyright, 1901, by Silver, Burdett & Co.) 


1 Selected children on stage may sing first three lines of each stanza, 
if desired. 

2 All on stage sing, with graceful motions of arms and hands to rep- 
resent waves rolling up and down on sand, 

3 All on stage sing, spreading out arms a little to each side, and 
tvoking down as if scattering sunbeams. Palms down. 

4 All op stage sing, both arms held out as in greeting, step forward 
slightly. 


Fiswer Game 
(Atr: “ This is the Way the Rain Comes Down ”’) 


(Straw mats should be spread across front of stage, one 
Jor each little girl. If a pet dog or catcan be induced to 
curl up on the floor with the children, so much the better 
Each child wears flowers, has a basket of flowers over her 
arm, from which hangs a partly-strung wreath with a 
needle.) 


All (holding up wreath) 


We are little flower-girls, flower-girls, flower-girls, 
Each her rope of blcssoms twirls— 
Down in Honolulu. 


(Holding up single flowers) 
We have little ginger-flowers, ginger-flowers, ginger-flowers, 


Once they grew in scented bowers— 
Down in Honolulu. 


(Holding them high over heads) 


Now they wait so white and sweet, white and sweet, white 
and sweet, 
To be sold upon the street— 
Down in Honolulu. 


(Stringing blossoms on wreath) 


Little fingers swift and gay, swift and gay, swift and gay, 
Make for you a scented lei— 
Down in Honolulu. 


( Tossing wreaths over heads) 


Of all blosssoms pink and biue, pink and blue, pink and 


blue, 
We've the sweetest ones for you— 
Down in Honolulu. 
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For to every girl and boy, girl and boy, girl and boy, 
Say they, now—* Aloha Oe!” 
Down in Honolulu. 
















































Rice Growers 


(A game for little boys, in Chinese costume, if possible) 


Marching up and down stage, sing 


(A1ir—*‘ Oats, Peas, Beans and Barley Grow”’) 


! To-day we little farmers go, 
With patient oxen to and fro, 
Ploughing fields so wet and low, 
For little rice plants soon must grow. 


2 Now with fingers sure but slow, 
The tiny seeds of rice we sow, 
In a jolly little row— 
For little rice-plants soon must grow. 
(Arr—** Green Grows the Barley, oh”) 


3 Warm blow the breezes, oh, 
Rain and sunshine come and go, 
While green grow the rice-plants, oh. 

(First air) 
Underneath the water deep, 
Pretty little rice-plants peep, 
4 Now, grown ripe, the grain we reap— 
Busy every day we keep. 


5 With our precious golden store, 
Homeward now we come once more 
6 From the busy threshing-floor, 
The dusty chaff flies o’er and o’er. 

(Second air) 

7 To grind the rice-kernels, oh, 
Now away to mill we go— 
Swift whirls the mill-wheel, oh. 

1 Form ploughs, two and two, First boy goes ahead, as plough, 
arms held back of him, palms up; second boy, takes hold of his fingers, 
and drives. 

2 Sowing seed. 

3 Joining hands, march round and round in a circle. 

4 Reap grain with sickle. 

a Carry the grain home after the manner of the Chinese in Hawaii— 
that is, as if it hung on the end of a long stick which is carried over one 
shoulder. 

6 ‘Tramping or marching. 

7 Whirl hands round and round each other swiftly, to represent mill- 
wheel. 

(As pianist strikes chords all on stage form in pretty 
groups. Those at seats stand. All sing, waving tiny Amer- 


can flags.) 


Hawaii Ponoi 


(National Hymn of Hawaii) 
Ww ae hy K1nG KALAKAUA Music by H. BERGER 


Gash a a 


Ha-wa-ii po - no- i, Love all my song shall be, 


ager ares 


Love ev-er-more to thee, Ha-wa - ii nei. 
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A -lo- ha my country, A-lo-ha, o-e! o-e! 


(From Pian Book, M. M. George, Editor. Flanagan & Co., Publishers, Chicago ) 






NOTE :— 
Lei (lay) a wreath. 
Aloha Oe (ah-l6’hah-oy) “ iove to you.” 
Hawaii Ponoi (Ha-wi'e po-no-e’e): 
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—Commissioner of Indian Affairs Jones, in 
his report severely criticises the system of 
compulsory education of Indian children now 
in force. The children are taken from their 
homes and huddled in boarding schools where 
sanitary conditions are poor, and many of 
them fall victims to diseases they are not sub 
ject to in their home surroundings. Miss 
Estelle Reel, superintendent of Indian educa 
tion, also deplores the present conditions. 
She has just prepared a complete and syste- 
matic course of study, the first that has ever 
peen arranged for the Indians. It devotes 
much attention to agriculture and kindred 
occupations and leads up by easy stages from 
the bottom. There is comparatively little 
book instruction, the idea being to teach only 
practical things. 


—“ Famous Presidents.” By Helen M. Camp. 
bell. This book forms one volume of the 
Biographical Series published by the Educa- 
tional Publishing Co., and contains sketches 
of the lives of Washington, Jefferson, Madison, 
Lincoln and Grant The stories are told in a 
pleasant, conversational manner, which will 
appeal to children without impressing them 
with any disagreeable sense that the author is 
talking down to them. In these accounts the 
boyhood days of the presidents have been 
especially dwelt upon, and many interesting 
anecdotes have been interwoven. The book 
is illustrated with portraits and other half- 
tones and the clearness of the type will com 
mend itself at once totheteacher. Altogether, 
this is one of the most attractive of the many 
attractive volumes issued by this Press. Price, 
cloth, 50 cents.— Iowa Nor. Monthly. 





VERY POPULAR PLAN. 

The route between New York and Chicago 
by way of the Lackawanna Railroad is grow- 
ing in popularity. It takes people through 
some of the finest scenery in America, over 
splendid roadbeds, in excellent cars that are 
noted for their fine riding qualities. The 
dining car service is worked on the principle 
of order what you want and pay for nothing 
else—a plan that is very popular. You may 
have your meals as cheap or as expensive as 
you please. Service is on the European plan. 
Individual club breakfasts or suppers, calcu. 
lated to please the most fastidious, are fur- 
nished at a minimum cost of thirty-five cents. 


EVER YOUNG AND EVER FAIR. 
(From the Davenport Democrat.) 


The preservation of female beauty and its 
enchantments by the use of harmless cos. 
metics, are duties the ladies owe to them. 
selves, and to those who value their personal 
charms as they appreciate their moral quali- 
ties. Unfortunately unprincipled parties too 
frequently take advantage of the natural 
desire to be ever young and ever fair, and 
palm upon the market deleterious acid and 
mineral poisons which impart a momentary 
lustre at the risk of future sallowness and 
ruined health. In the Oriental Cream, pre 
pared by Dr. T. Felix Gouraud, of New York 
City, the ladies have a harmless preparation 
for preserving the delicacy of the complexion 
and obliterating blemishes, which has become 
the favorite toilet article of the leading pro- 
fessional artists, who owe so much of their 
popularity to their personalcharms. Scarcely 
& star dressing room in opera or theatre 
throughout the land is without the Oriental 
Cream. It stands to-day the most harmless 
and perfect beautifier known. 





S2GO for select long tour to Europe. 
Rev. L. D. TemPux, Flemington L, XN. J. 
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Eastern Teachers’ Agency 
ESTABLISHED i890. 
Telephone, Boston, 775-2. Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


SO Bromfield Street, Boston. 





FISHER thie 
TEACHERS’ 

120 Tremont St., Boston. AGEN Cy 
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161 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


Baxter Building, Portland, Me. a X C a A N Cc ae 
SYRACUSE TEACHERS AGENGY|-23:-2"5 


NOAH LEONARD, Ph.D., Prop., 37 The Hier, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 



















NOT POSITION but direction is the foundation of modern theology. It is not how good you are to-day 

that counts, but whether you are better than you were a year ago. The same is true in 
business. Sometimes a firm famous the world over su ‘denly fails~ it still occupies big stores and keeps a multi- 
tude of clerks, but the business has ceased to grow, and like a tree affected by dry rot it falls as soon as pressure 
comes. This is especially true of the Teachers’ Agency business. If it is honestly and judiciously and energetically 
conducted, it must grow. Every teacher placed is an advertisement, and every school board that learns to put 
¢ nfidence in it isa future customer. But if it is liv- BUT mending and looking only to get in as many pres- 
ing on its past reputation, if it is careless in recom- ent commissions as possible, ic will begin to lose 
influence, and year by year its business will shrink. Now we have some facts to present as to the School Bulle- 
tin Agency. In 1898 it was known to be the most successful agency in the country, probably filling more places 
than any other three agencies. We find that from Jan. 1 to Sept. 12 of each year we filled in 1899 twenty ner cent 
more than in 1898, in 1900 twelve per cent more than in 1899, and in 1901 thirty-five per cent more than in 1900, and 
eighty-five per cent more than in 1898, nearly doubling in four years our large business of 1898. If you want some 
evidence of this growth, and some details as to how it has extended all over the country, DIRECTION 
write to us; that will be a first step in the right . 2 «oe 2 ce 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYRAOUSE, N. Y. 


THE TEACHERS’? EXCHANGE 
OF BOSTON, 258 WASHINGTON STREET. 


Recommends superior teachers. Its recommendations have weight with school officials. 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF NEW ENGLAND, 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 








REGISTER NOW, 


THE BRIDGE, TEACHERS AGENCIES 


We would like to hear from several first-class Grade teachers who are available for better positions. Agency manual 
free on application. Offices : 2A Beacon Street, Boston; Y. M.C. A. Bid., Los Angeles, Cal. 


THE FisK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


Agency Manual sent free to any address. 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston. € 203 Michigan Bivd., Chicago. — 
150 Fifth Ave., New York. 414 Century B'ld’g, Minneapolis. 
1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 533 Cooper Building, Denver. 
lyde Block, Spokane. 








80 Third St. Portland. 
420 Parrott B’ld’g, San Francisco. 
525 Stimson Blk., Los Angeles. 





Recommends college and normal 


he h rs’ A en graduates, specialists, and other 
ts y teachers to colleges, public and 
private schools, and families. 

Advises parents about schools. 


WM. 0. PRATT, Manager ~- - 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining 
Positions. Rents and Sells School Property. ; 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor. Si CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


The Westland Teachers’ League *"5=S""" 


Locates teachers in North Dakota and Montana. Perpetual Membership. 








Active but Conserwatiwe Managerment. 
W. G. CROCKER, Editor Westland Educator, Manager 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


We want competent teachers. We recommend no others. 


FRED DICK, Ex-State Superintendent, Manager 


1543 Glenarm Street, Denver, Colorado. 


HAZARD, the Teachers’ Agency for Northwestern Positions, 
Established 1892. 732 Boston Block, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 
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Some Things I Would Like to Know 


Would I were wise enough to know 
How the little grass-blades grow ; 


How the pretty garden pinks 
Get their notches and their kinks ; 


How the morning-glories run 
Up to meet the early sun ; 


How the sweet peas in their bed 
Find the purple, white and red: 


How the blossom treasures up 
Drops of honey in its cup ; 


How the honey-bee can tell 
When to seek the blossom cell ; 


Why the jay’s swift wing is blue 
As the sky it soars into. 


I wonder if the grown folks know 
How and why these things are so ?— Se/. 


Two Ways of Getting Up 


When we tumble out of the right side of bed, 
How bright the sun shines overhead ! 

How good our breakfast tastes,—and, oh, 
How happily to school we go! 

And o’er the day what peace is shed 

When we tumble out of the right side of bed ! 


When we tumble out of the wrong side of bed, 
How dark the sky frowns overhead ! 
How dull the lessons, how cross our mothers, 
How perfectly horrid our sisters and brothers 
(And they all say, too, it’s our fault instead !) 
When we tumble out of the wrong side of bed. 

— The Outlook. 


The Honest Old Toad 


What a queer little chap is the honest old toad, 
A funny old fellow is he ; 
Living under the stone by the side of the road, 
"Neath the shade of the old willow tree. 
He is dressed all in brown from his toes to his crown, 
Save his vest that is silvery white. 
He takes a long nap in the heat of the day, 
And walks in the cool, dewy night. 
**Raup, youp !”’ says the frog, 
From his home in the bog, 
But the toad he says never a word ; 
He tries to be good like the children who should 
Be seen, but never be heard. 
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When winter draws near, this toad goes to bed, 
And he sleeps as sound as a top, 
But when May blossoms follow soft April showers 
He comes out with a skip, jump, and hop ; 
He changes his dress only once, I confess — 
Every Spring, and his old, worn-out coat, 
With trousers and waistcoat, he rolls in a ball 
And stuffs the whole thing down his throat. 
“‘ K-rruk k-rruk!” says the frog, 
From his home in the bog, 
But the toad he says never a word ; 
He tries to be good, like the children who should 
Be seen, but never be heard.— Se/. 





Three Rabbits 


Three little rabbits sat up in a row, 

Three little ? long-eared rabbits, you know ; 

Such * funny, wee rabbits you never did see, 

And they said with their pink eyes turned toward ‘ me, 


We like to have fun, we do, yes, we do ; 

We jump ° and we ® skip and we 7 run fast, too, 
But ® you, oh, you naughty, you cruel man, ‘ 
You just try to 9 shoot us whenever you can. 


We !° never have done you the least bit of harm, 
We bite off the weeds on your !! big, broad farm ; 
We never have hurt you in any way, 

So then do not shoot us, we pray, we pray. 


Motions 
Hold up three fingers. 
Place the first finger of the two hands side by side, to represent 


the “long ears.” 


—_ 
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Shake head. 

Point to self. 

Close hands and make a jumping movement with them. 
Repeat 5. 

Send right arm out quickly. 

Point in front. 

Imitate shooting. 

Same as 3. 

Spread arms to represent the broad farm.—Se/. 


A Race 


A little tear and a little smile 
Set out to run a race— 

We watched them closely all the while — 
Their course was Baby’s face. 


The little tear he got the start ; 
We really feared he’d win, 
He ran so fast and made a dart 

Straight for her dimpled chin. 


But somehow— it was very queer, 
We watched them all the while— 
The little, shining, fretful tear 
Got beaten by the smile.— Se/. 
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is not a medicine. 


endurance for mental labor without exhaustion. 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is a concentrated white powder from the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and germ of wheat 
formulated by Professor Perey more than thirty years ago. It contains no narcotic or injurious drug. Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Prepared only 


CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE. 
The best remedy known for cold in the head, sore throat, 
and influenza. It does not contain cocaine, morphine, nor 
narcotic of any description. By mail, 50 cents. 


Beware of Substitutes. 
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A Brain Preservative. 
Bodily Functions. 


Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites 


It is an essential food for the nourishment and sustenance 
of the brain and body. Sleeplessness, nervous exhaustion, inability to work or 
study, is only Brain Hunger. 
its regenerative power to the blood, restore vitality to the system and give 


If not found at Druggists, sent by mail, $1.00. ( 
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This vital nutriment will always relieve, and by 
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56 W. as5th Street, 
by ° New York City. 
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~—San Francisco joins Chicago in requiring 
all applicants for teaching positions to pass a 
physical examination. 


—The school board ot Christiania has 
adopted the policy of sending four of its teach- 
ers to study educational methods in other 
countries. 


— Germany is undergoing a new experience 
in seeing a law exercise a direct moral effect 
for which it was devised before it has become 
operative. Last year’s Reichstag passed a 
compulsory education bill declaring that after 
April, 1902, children proved to be regular tru- 
ants should be taken from home and required 
to eat, sleep and live in the school-houses. 
Statistics now compiled in Dresden, Hamburg, 
Berlin, Hanover, Breslau, Leipzig and Munich 
indicate that the mere fear of the law has been 
cffective in reducing truancy to the lowest 
point known in the German schools. The 
teachers predict that by the time the law be- 
comes effective the need for its existence will 
have been practically obviated. 





THE STUDY OF ENGLISH IN 
OXFORD. 


Mrs. Burch desires te make the following 
announcement respecting the arrangements 
for the Vacation Course for Foreign Women 
Students in 1902 :— 

By the kind permission of the Council of St. 
Hilda’s Hall, and of the Principal, Mrs. 
Burrows, during the entire period of the 
course, commencing July 2, and ending August 
28, the students will reside in St. Hilda’s Hall, 
one of the Women’s Colleges in Oxford, beauti- 
fully situated in its own grounds, with garden 
sloping down to the river. 

Lectures and classes will be held in the 
mornings. In the afternoon, visits will be 
made to Colleges and places in the immediate 
vicinity of Oxford, and from time to time 
longer excursions can be arranged to Blen 
heim, Stratford-on-Avon, and other localities 
of historic interest. 

Debates upon subjects suggested by the stu- 
dents will be held every week, and Tennyson 
and Shakespeare reading-parties will be 
formed. These subjects, with occasional lec- 
tures, will occupy the evenings. 

The Vacation Course will begin on July 2, 
and end on August 28. St. Hilda’s Hall will be 
opened for the reception of students on July 2. 
Any students arriving before that date must 
provide their own hotel accommodation. The 
lectures and classes will commence on the 
morning of July 3. To meet the convenience 
of students who are unable to remain for the 
entire course it has been divided into two 
periods of one month each. Rooms are allot- 
ted in the order of application, but preference 
is given to those desiring to remain for the 
two months. 


Cost, 

The ticket for the Vacation Course, from 
July 2to July 29, or from August 1 to August 
28, including board and residence as well as 
lectures and classes, will be £10 for a separate 
room, or £9 if two ladies share the same room; 
and the ticket for the entire course from July 
2to August 28 will be £19 for a single room. 
As the number that can be received is limited, 
early application should be made. 

MONEY.— Each student will find that the 
safest and most convenient method of trans. 
mitting money is to instruct her own banker 
to deposit in her name in one of the banks in 
Oxford, the sum of money she is likely to ex- 
pend during her stay. It can then be drawn 
out as she requires it, and the remainder 
returned to her own banker, when she leaves 
England. 

Bankers, Messrs. Gillett & Co., 54 Corn- 
Market Street, Oxford. 


Raleigh, N.C. Established by 


The Educational Bureau, 


and most extensive patronage of all Southern agencies. 
Northern teachers in the South. 
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Why Not Use Your Mind Directly in Speaking? 


IT CAN BE ACQUIRED. IT IS NEVER TOO LATE. 
IT IS NEVER TOO EARLY. 


Children, adults, possessors of university degrees, orators, poor speakers, 
and many others, have improved their speech and 
fluency by following these directions. 


CONVERSATION AND EFFECTUAL READY UTTERANCE 


By W. E. WATT, A. M., Ph. D. 








Success depends upon what you say and how you say it. Success in any line. Why not say it well? 

The greatest accomplishment is good speech. There is one correct way to practice. The slowest and 
dullest can acquire it. 

Do you know why so many people are diffident and devoid of ideas? This book tells why and how to 
avoid being so. 

It combines the best teachings of modern science with discoveries and experiments made by the author 

Don’t wait till next year to buy it. You'll be sure to buy it some day, so don’t postpone enjoying the 
advantages which are to be yours. Put a dollar in a letter and the thing is done at once. 


Laid Paper, Gilt Tops, Silk and Gold. Mailed for $1.00. 
FREDERICK A. WATT, Publisher, 40 E. Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 


Some of the Latest and Best Books for Teachers. 


The best way is to study carefully the questions 
and answers used in previous examinations. 
For35 cents we send you, prepaid, a book contain- 
ing the questions and answers of the Teachers’ 


ow to Pass 
An Examination. 


Uniform Examinations in New York State for the 
t two years, from August '98 to August ’99, and 
tom Aug. '99 to Aug. 1900, practically two books 
for the price ofone. The answers and construc- 
tions in Drawing are also given. 


A New Book. 
1900--1901 


az-We also send with the book a supplement 
containing the questions and answers from Aug. 
1900 to the ae ey time, making the book 
STRICTLY UP TO DATE. Price of book com 
plete, 35 cts. Books for previous years, 25cts. each. 
For $2.00 we send a book containing all ques- 
tions from the beginning, with Cornell Scholar 
ship and Normal School Entrance Examinations. 
Address THE EDUCATOR, Buttalo, N.Y. 








Why takea peggy, fie To ope when 
you can get The WORLD’ EVIEW 
every week for the same price? Ilustrated, 


Current Topics 


16 pages, original, good paper, good print, high 
grade in all respects, Price, 50 cents a year; with 
any 50 cent paper, 75cts.; with any dollar edu- 
ay paper. 1.10. Reduced club rates to 
schools. 


Every Week 


Just the paper for preparing for examinations, 
forschools,and for Current Topic Clubs. Address, 
World’s Review,102 Seneca St., Buffalo,N.Y. 


Seat Work. 


The Latest and Best Series of Busy Work, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
By ELIZABETH MERRICK KnIPP, B. 8. 





50 Geography Sheets.“ “ 
50 Miscellaneous Sheets. “ 
How to Teach Drawing. 50 Drawing Sheets. 


Size of sheet, 3% x 5—Oolored, illustrated 
anes book tbat oe —— eo proceed Bom with full directions for using each set, and 


toask, What answers to require. | ®#dapted to all grades of school work. 
The book is for the teacher only, the pupils being | Price, 25cents per set ef 50 sheets.—5 Sets, $1.00. 


DRAWING |S cial otter. 


pecial Offer. 


To introduce this work we will send, 
to one teacher in each school only, the 
five complete sets, postpaid, upon 
receipt of 50 cents in stamps. 


One From Many. 
what 
The series are just 





ovided with modeis which can be prepared by 
Re teacher and pupils from directions given in 
the book. Teachers are also enabled to pass an 
examination in Drawing by studying this book. 
The book is substantially bound and contains 180 
Sages and illustrations, Price, 35 cents pre- 

aid. 

. arWe have past addeda chapter on col- 


The Work Series are just 
or to this book, with questions at the Send Ray'A sets, 100 of a kind. 
I shall do some 





feach page. for the use of teachers | excellent and splendid work for you 
propasin for examinations. Priceofthe | selling them in Iowa. Pain. O. A. CoLLine 
complete k prepaid, 35 cents. Stuart, Lowa. 





For above books address THE EDUCATOR, 102 Seneca St. , Buffalo, N.Y, 




































































THE MACMILLAN CO., NEW YORK. 


SHAKESPEARE IN TALE AND VERSE. By Lois 
Grosvenor Hufford. Price, $1.00. 


There has long been a need for just such a 
book as this. Those who have not read 
Shakespeare before will do so now if they are 
fortunate enough to get this book to arouse 
their interest and make the dark ways plain. 
The stories of the main plots are given in prose 
and skilfully interspersed with the dramatic 
dialogue. Obsolete words are defined and 
classical allusions explained. The volume of 
four hundred and forty pages is richly bound 
in crimson and gold. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., BOSTON. 


SEASIDE AND WAYSIDE. By Julia McNair 


Wright. 


Everybody who remembers the first appear- 
ance of these books will also remember that 
their popularity waned because teachers did 
not know how to use them. Not a page of 
these books should be read by the children till 
they have first seen the objects described and 
observed the facts for themselves. Then they 
are ready for the printed description and not 
before. Children enjoy hearing and reading 
about things with which they are familiar, but 
grow very listless and weary when the descrip- 
tions come first. Book Three treats of Plants, 
Birds and Insects in a conversational style and 
gives a fund of valuable information. 


AMERICAN BOOK CO, NEW YORK. 


GARRISON’S MANUAL AND DIAGRAMS. To 
accompany Metcalf’s Grammars. By C. L. 
Garrison, 


Diagrams for all the difficult sentences in 
the Metcalf Series are given here. The system 
used will apply to any other text-books on the 
subject. Exercises for written work are also 
included in the book. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., BOSTON. 


STORIES FROM ENGLISH HIsToRY. Edited and 
adapted by Henry P. Warren. 


The events given here in satory-form date 
from B.C. 55 to A.D. 1901. They are told without 
burdensome dates and details, with the aim 
always in view to interest children in English 
history. They are based upon the Warwick 
history readers. The style is as interesting as 
fiction and will be greatly enjoyed by the boys 
and girls who will absorb much of the causes 
and results in the early history of England 
without any thought that they are studying 
history. The illustrations are numerous, vivid 
with battle scenes and customs of the country. 
Maps are also introduced to aid the reader. 


AMERICAN BOOK CO, NEW YORK. 


EARTH, SKY, AND AIR IN SONG. 
By W. H. Neidlinger. 
Bobbett. 


This volume is second in the series. The 
songs are written in the child’s language, and 
to recognize the child’s sense of humor. The 
illustrations are unique and many of them in 
gay colors deeply tinted. Every song has its 
accompanying picture and the children should 
certainly see these as they sing, for if anything 
would influence a child to sing inspiringly of 
floating ships, it would be a whole row of 
ships in full sail on the page before him. The 
book is a new departure in every respect and 
the children will enjoy it whether anybody 
else approves of it or not. 


Book Two. 
Illustrated by Walter 
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LONGMANS, GREEN & CO, NEW YORK 


THE VIOLET Fatny Book. Edited by Andrew 
Lang. Illustrations by H. J. Ford. 


Mr. Lang says he has not written the stories 
in this book, but they are as old as anything 
men have invented; that they have been in- 
herited from our earliest ancestors; that Eve 
may have told these stories to amuse Cain and 
Abel. But everybody knows that Mr. Lang 
has not prepared these books without giving 
his fine literary judgment and rare powers of 
discrimination to the task. The illustrations 
are not to be described. There are twenty-five 
full-page plates, eight of which are richly 
colored. Violet tints are everywhere where 
violet tints could be; the volume is dedicated 
to a * Violet” girl and the whole is richly 
bound in violet and gold. 


BOWEN, MERRILL & COMPANY, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


DREAM CHILDREN. Edited and illustrated by 
Elizabeth B. Brownell. 


In the introduction Clara E. Langlin says: 
‘*In one sense all children are Dream Children 
—or nearly all—God meant that all real chil- 
dren should be dream children.” Thechildren 
of this book are a few ot the dream children of 
literature. Whittier’s “Barefoot Boy,” Hans 
Andersen's “ Little Match Seller,” Hawthorne’s 
**‘Snow Image,” Victor Hugo’s “ Cosette,” 
Eugene Field’s “‘ Little Boy Blue,” Mrs. Craik’s 
“Philip, My King,” are some of the dream 
children that have been gathered together in 
this bouquet of child life. Illustrations of 
beautiful children, some as dreamy as if en- 
folded in the mist of the past, appear every- 
where among the pages of this book and give 
the charm of reality to the story world where 
we have been led afar by the beguiling hand 
of the authors’ fancies. 


GINN & CO., NEW YORK. 


SECRETS OF THE WooDs. By William J. Long. 


The author believes the main reason why we 
have difficulty in finding out the wood secrets 
is because we go into the woods noisily and 
alarm every live thing in its haunts. The 
sto:ies in this little book show the author to 
have waited and watched in the woods till he 
entered into the life of the creatures there. 
He has named them, interpreted their acts, 
given them motives as if they were real 
people. The wood mouse, (Tookhees), the 
otter, (Keenonekh), the kingfisher, (Koso- 
menos), the red squirrel, (Meeko), are all as 
interesting as their own personality and Mr. 
Long’s delightful imagination can make them. 
A glossary of these Indian names of animals 
gives a reason for their use. The more of Mr. 
Long’s books the better for the children and 
the wood folks. 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO., BOSTON. 


Ouk First SCHOOL Book. By Carrie Sivyer 
Ferris. 


The author of this book evidently does not 
believe in giving meat to babes. The first 
lessons as given here are of the simplest 
description, almost primitive in their single- 
ness and brevity. But every word has its 
accompanying illustration, and much may be 
safely trusted to the law of association. The 
pages of this reader blossom with pictures, 
and good pictures, too. The criticism might 
be made that the illustrations are too smal) 
and difficult for the children to reproduce as 
they will surely undertake to try. A special 
part of the plan of the book is to codrdinate 
the many lines of work in the first school year. 
The lessons follow the seasons and are brim- 
ful of suggestions for the teacher, as well as 
pleasure for the children. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., NEW YORK. 


THE LITTLE CAVE DWELLERS. By Ella Far- 
man Pratt. 


It is refreshing in these days of overdone 
stories for children and about children, who 
are either goody-goody, precocious, or silly, to 
have a group of every-day natural children do 
natural things in an interesting way. Mrs. 
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Pratt has the rare power of putting herself 
back into childland and of understanding the 
young folks who live there to a degree that 
enables her to write a bright, sensible, whole 
some story for young people — not at all ay 
easy thing to do. In the Little Cave Dwelley 
there is just enough history interwoven ty 
make it stimulating, and just enough advyep, 
ture to sustain the interest to the last page, 
The more of such books we have to keep the 
children’s story-appetites normal, the better, 


CURTIS PUBLISHING CO., PHILADELHIA 


THE “ LITTLE WOMEN” PLAY. 
THE “ LITTLE MEN” PLAY. 


By Elizabeth Lincoln Gould. Illustrated by 
Reginald B. Birch. 


Miss Alcott’s Little Men and Little Women 
will never grow old. They are as fresh and 
welcome now as when they stepped out of her 
books years ago and took everybody by storm, 
Whether the flavor of their inimitable doings 
and sayings can be preserved in “‘ plays” pre. 
pared by other hands time and the critica) 
public will determine—a public yet loyal to 
the memory of Miss Alcott’s natural and 
charming boys and girls. 


AMERICAN BOOK CO., NEW YORK. 


STORIES OF ANCIENT PEOPLES. (Eclectic 
School Readings.) By Emma J. Arnold. 


The author intends these sketches of the 
ancient past to create a desire to know more 
of Oriental History and the childhood of 
nations. The contents are: The Egyptians, 
The Dwellers in Babylonia and Assyria, The 
Hittites, The Phoenicians, The Hebrews, The 
Medes and Persians, The Hindus and The 
Chinese. The last two pages contain a list of 
Authorities and Reference Books. The book 
is plentifully illustrated with scenes from the 
lives of ancient peoples, their works of art, 
hieroglyphics, etc. One is impressed with the 
vast research and pains taken in collecting 
reliable material for this work and the chil 
dren who use this as a supplementary reader 
will acquire a fund of valuable information. 


AMERICAN BOOK CO., NEW YORK. 


L’ENFANT DE LA LUNE. Mairet. Edited for 
school use by Edith Healy. Price, 35 cents. 


LE VOYAGE DE M. PERRICHON. Labiche and 
Martin. Edited for school use by G. Castegnier. 
Price, 35 cents. 


Books for elementary texts for class study. 
Both contain complete vocabularies and ex- 
planatory notes. 


C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF EDUCATION. By W. H. 
Payne, LL.D. 


This book is a reprint of an article by Oscar 
Browning on ‘' Education,” in the “Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica,” and edited by Dr. Payne, 
Chancellor of the University of Nashville, for 
the use of the students of that university. It 
contains an Introduction by the editor, also 
Notes and References. 





Spring Ailments 


Pimples, boils, eczema and other erup- 
tions, loss of appetite, that tired feeling, 
fits of biliousness, indigestion and head- 
ache, are some of them. 

They are all radically and permanently 
cured by 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


It thoroughly cleanses the blood and 
restores healthy functional activity to the 
whole system. 


‘*T had salt rheum on my hands and had 
to keep them bandaged. I took Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla and now they are well. I 
take Hood’s in the falland spring.” Mrs 
Amy LITTLEHALE, Lisbon Falls, Maine. 

Accept no substitute for Hood’s Sarsa- 


parilla; for no substitute, no other pre- 
paration, acts like it. 
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SPRING READING 


Vol. I. (First Reader Grade) 


Plant Babies and Their Cradles 
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—Since the beginning of this century no less 
{han fifty-two volcanic islands have risen out 
ofthe sea. Nineteen disappeared, being sub- 
merged, but the others remain, and ten are 
now inhabited. It is said that Vesuvius has 
thrown out enough lava since its first recorded 
eruption to rebuild all the houses in London 
and New York. 





Illustrated. Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents 


















































Out of all the new plant books up-to-date, this cradle book by Miss Chase takes 
the palm for originality. Besides this crowning charm, it is crisp and bright on 
every page. The text of the book seems to be sifted and all the useless words 
taken out. One reads on and on in each brief chapter wondering what is coming, 
till finally the denouement brings a surprise and a smile. There are no useless 
explanations in the stories. The children must think and be alert to get the mean- 
ing of them. The illustrations are instinct with naturalness and life. All primary 
teachers will find this book to be a help in their seed lessons and in the germina- 
tion story that has to be told over again every spring. The children will never fail 
to be interested in these early plant lessons with this book to brighten up and 
illuminate the dry facts. — Primary Teacher. 


— State Superintendent Olsen, of Minnesota, 
has been advised by the state attorney-general 
that the repeating of the Lord’s Prayer or 
other devotional exercises in the public 
gcnoois 13 contrary to Seetion 16, Article 1, of 
the sta‘« constitution, which provides that no 
one shall be compelled to erect, attend or sup- 


port a place of worship. Vol. Il. (Second Reader Grade) 


—An effort is being made by Hon. J. T. B ds S d R 
McCleary to uave Congress establish a large u bf tems an oots 
industriai department in connection with the 
Indian school at Pipestone, Minn. Mr. 
McCleary expresses the opinion that Pipe- 
stone is an excellent location for an industrial 
school and he will ask Congress to make an 
appropriation of $35,000 for additional build 


ings. 


Large Type Edition. Illustrated. Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents 





—Commis:sioner of Education Brumbaugh, 
of Porto Rico, reports that there are over 1,000 
schools in operation in the island now, with A nature reader all about buds and stems and roots, written in a cheery conver- 
about 50,000 pupils, but says that these schools sational style and charmingly illustrated. And they are just such illustrations that 
are far too few to cope with the almost total teachers who “can’t draw” cam reproduce on the blackboard. They are not 
illiteracy. Tbere are 300,000 children of the elaborate, but small and direct to the point. From the moment the child takes 
school age in “he island, and he asks Con- this book into his hands as his very own, his fingers will tingle to draw the “ big 
grest for ®@ epecial appropriation to provide buds, little buds, fat buds, lean buds, jolly buds, sober buds,” that crown the open- 
more schools. ing page, and which create an appetite to want to know more about these little 

plant beginnings that have been alive all the while and they never knew it. Nature 

— According to the excellent school calendar is not a aead thing, but deliciously alive in thi: volume —Zva D. Kellogg. 
for 1902, published by the American Book 
Company, which contains a valuable table of 
school statistics, the total population of the 
United States for 1900 is 85,271,730 as compared 
with 63,069,756 in 1890. Of this number, 16,146,073 
are school members, and 412,773 are teachers. 

The total expenditure of the country for 
schools is $225.,485,533. 


Some of Our Friends 


By Lucir DL. WELSH 
Large Tyre Edition. For First Year. 
Illustrated. Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents 


Interesting stories of animals told in a cha.ming 


—The State Theatre at Christiania has begun . , 
~ manner. Easy reading for very little children, 


a series of performances for audiences of 
board school children. She mighty Viking 
tragedy of Bjornson was first given, but the 
heroic events were received with laughter by 
the audience of 1,200 children twelve to four- 
teen years of age, who evidently did not under- 
stand their meaning. The humorous passages, 
hewever, seemed to be understood, and the 
fine music and scenery were appreciated. 


By Same Author 





Large Type. Colored Illustrations. Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


The children who are fortunate enough to run 
about out doors in the country would find the same 
objects of interest which are talked about in this 
book. Birds, sheep, dogs, frogs, mice, musk-rats 
and honey-bees are talked over, and talk themselves 
in an informal, vivacious way that is pleasing to 
children. There is much of accurate description and 
some science in the way the animals describe them- 


—An English paper gives what it terms 
“thirteen mistakes of life”: 
It is a great mistake to set up our own stand- 


ard of right and wrong and judge people ac- - 
selves, that will be unconsciously absorbed by the 


cordingly. 
To A the enjoyment of others by our children while their interest is centered in the story. 
own. The book is wholesome in character and will foster 
Yo expect uniformity of opinion in this a kindly feeling towards animals because they are 
world. such interesting creatures and have so many wonder- 
To look for judgment and experience in ful ways of caring for themselves. The chapters of 
youth. this volume are made up of single sentence para- 


graphs, in large, clear type, with a vocabulary suited 
to second year children and perhaps to some first 
year classes. The illustrations are spirited and abundant, and are presented in 
every variety — color, half-tone, simple sketches and silhouette. 


To endeavor to mold all dispositions alike. 

To look for perfection in our own actions. 

To worry ourselves and others with what 
cannot be remedied. 

Not to yield in immaterial matters. 


Not to alleviate all that needs alleviation as Re ae 
oh 9 ey tier lp! cs EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Not to make allowances for the infirmities of 





others. 378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
To consider everything impossible that we 
cannot perform. 63 Fifth Avenue 50 Bromfield Street 809 Market Street 
To believe only what our finite minds can New York Boston San Francisco 
grasp 








To expect to be able to understand every- 
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Language Exercise 


(For Cutting and Mounting) 


These exercises need the utmost skill on the part of the 
teacher to make them worth using. Not one line should be 
given to the children to supply the blanks till the whole 
subject has been talked over together and with a view to 
the missing words the children are to supply. The bird 
sentences are to be used only after a bird talk, and the bean 
lesson after the bean has been planted, and the lesson on 
buds only after end buds and side buds have been brought 
before the class. Don’t try to draw water from a well till 
the water is there. It is the teacher’s place to start the 
springs flowing into that well. Again, do not insist on 
certain set words being used to supply the blanks. The 
more variety of expression you can get, the better. Put a 
few full sentences upon the board (not these given below), 
then erase certain words and let children give them to you 
again, not only the words they can remember, but other 
words that will give the same meaning. Then when they 
receive the printed cards they will not be discouraged at the 
formidable dashes. Afterall this preparation, which is abso- 
lutely necessary to arouse interest and set the thought-cells 
to work, why should not the children write whole sentences 
instead of patching up ragged ones that somebody else has 
written? But if you, teachers, still cling to this form of 
language work, let me beg of you to throw away these 
crutches as soon as the children can even toddle alone. 

— The Editor. 


Pussy Willow Buds 
Good news — —. 
The Spring is —. 
The pussy willows — come to — us. 





Have — seen the — — yet? 
They have been — all winter. 
But — were not cold. 





They wore — brown —. 

We can see — — now. 

The — sunshine — and — air — 
them. 


Perhaps they — the March —. 
They threw off — brown —. 
We can see — fur —. 








How — and gray — are! 








They — — pussies. 

That is why they — —. 

They — come — —early because — — fur. 

By and by they — not need — their —. 

Then — — happen? 
~ T shall — and see. 

I think there — — secret hidden — — — 
dresses. 


The Birds 


It is — time — — 
Neel Mami 


birds — — —. 
They — away to a 
— — because — — ~~ Br 





so — here. « wf 
They — get — — XM 
eat. 
We shall be — glad — — — birds —. 
We— missed — — songs. 


A few birds — here. 
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I am afraid — were cold — — sometimes. 
I gave them — — from — window. 


I wonder where — — nights. 





The first that come back are the — and —., 


They — — to build — — as soon ~ — 

get —. 
The Baby Bean 

We planted — — in the school —. 

We soaked it in — —. : 

After a — — we placed — — — sun. 

The little — felt — — of — sun. 

We kept it — — moist for — days. 


Our teacher said there 


— — baby bean — — seed. 

She told — — — would 
wake — —there and throw 
— — blankets. 


It would — food — about 
it. 

















The mother — — put — — there for — 
baby — — year. 
One day a — green sprout — — above — —. 
The baby — grown 
strong — to push — 
toes — — ground. 
It —— head above 


— soil. 








It — taller — day 





and more — leaves 
came out of — stem. 
We kept — — — where — —shone. We 
— — water — —. 
One day the teacher lifted — — its bed, to 
show — — roots. 
They looked — — threads. 


These thread — had — mouths to suck — 
food — — —. 


So the baby bean gets food — — ground — 
— alr. 
We set other — — in the — out of doors. 


They — get more — and — light —. 
They — grow — there, and by and by will 
— have baby — of their own. 


Buds 


One bright March — the End Bud looked 
— — Side Buds, and the Side — looked — — 
End —. 

They — a queer, troubled look, until 
the End Bud — “I think Ill unbutton 


— overcoat.” 





* Mine — glued on,” a very — Side 
Bud —, “ and the sun’s melted the —.” 
When the coats — — off each — — 


a dress — — beautiful green. 
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Oured Of Piles. 


Mrs. Hinkley, Indianapolis, writes: “ The 
doctor said it must be an operation costing 
$800 and little chance to survive. I chose Pyra.- 
mid Pile Cure and one 50 cent box made me 
sound and well.” All druggists sell it. It 
never fails to cure any form of Piles; try it. 
Book on piles, cause and cure, free by mail. 
Pyramid Drug Co., Marshall, Mich. 


tas, TWO RINGS 
" 2 ae KN A 
Rerag FREE (Gy 
SESS 
— ay 


Send name and address no money, and we will mail you 
12 boxes of Comfort Cough Tablets. Wiis cure a cough in one 
day. Sellthem for1@centsabox. Sendus the @1.20 and 
we will mail you these two beautiful SOLID GOLD laid Rings. 
Willwearalifetime. No money required till tablets are sold. 
We take back all not sold. 


COMFORT MEDICINE CO., Providence, R. I, 













Knipp’s Form Study and 
Drawing Cards. 


4 cards 4x9 inches, on cardboard of assorted 
colors, 
Just the thing for preparing for Examina- 
tions, and for seat Work for the older pupils. 
The sample cards hereshown give agenera] 
idea of their scope. 










c* 
arnoswers see card 


pafies 


Al 





5) Sehapet a 
ape Of a square prism 
Draw fe picture o 


Cards about twice this size. 

The set of 50 cards contain ninety-fourdraw- 
ings, and furnishes a thorough drill pa the 
oqnpect of form study and drawing. ‘ 
The cards are put up in neat boxes and’sent 
vrepaid by mail upon receipt of 30 cents per 
Ret. 









THE EDUCATOR. 
102 Seneca Street, Buffalo N.Y. 


CENTS will bring you, on trial, 13 weeks, 
the Pathfinder, the old ,eliable 

national news-review, This paper gives you 

every week ALL the important news of the 
world, stated clearly and without bias. Itis the only 
nhews-review that s truly comprevensive; and it is 
at tue same time not padded or buiky. It gives you 
the wheat without the chaff. It is a time-saver for 
all busy people. In purpose it is high-tohed, bealthy 
and inspiring: it is a protest against sensational 
journalism. It takes the place of periodicals c sting 
$2 50 and $3.00. Try it and you would not be without 
it for many times its cost. $1.00 a year. Address 


The Pathfinder, Washington, D.C. 













LITERARY NOTES. 


— Doublday, Page & Company announce: 
“An Introduction to the Study of English 
Poetry,” by Prof. Mark Liddell. 

“The Life of James Madison,” by Gaillard 
Hunt, the first of the “* Biographical History of 
the United States Series.” 

A new set of ‘* Little Masterpieces,” includ- 
ing Emerson, Bacon, Goldsmith, Swift, John- 
son and Milton. 





—Ginn & Company have ready “ Analyti- 
cal Psychology,” a practical manual for 
colleges, normal and high schools, pre- 
senting the facts and principles of mental 
analysis in the forms of simple illustrations 
and experiments. By Lightner Witmer, assis- 
tant professor of psychology, University of 
Pennsylvania. 


—Charles Scribner’s Sons have just published 
“ Melomaniacs,” by James Huneker, author of 
“Chopin,” and ** Mezzotints in Modern Music,” 
a collection of fantastic and ironic tales in 
which sentimental and conventional notions of 
music and musicians are upset. 

A translation of Frederick Paulsen’s “Im 
manuel Kant, His Life and Doctrine,” done 
from the revised German edition by J. E. 
Creighton and Albert Lefevre. 


— Roberts & Meck, of Harrisburg, Pa., are 
sending free samples of their Examination, 
Practice and Drawing Papers to all Teachers 
who send them atwo-cent stamp to pay post- 
age. This popular School Supply Company, 
publish a series of Spelling Blanks also, 
samples of which can be had by sending two 
two-cent stamps to cover postage. Please 
mention this paper when requesting samples. 





CHINESE RING PUZZLE, 
If you want the best puzzle on the market, 
send 10 cents to Lawton & Co., 30 Vesey Street, 
New York, and it will be sent by return mail. 





FRENCH LICK SPRINGS IN 
WINTER. 


It is not only in summer that French Lick 
Springs is popular. When thecold winds blow 
in winter and the pains and aches of rheuma- 
tism rack the system, or the liver gets out of 
order from asedentary life, that is the time to 
go to French Lick and cleanse the system by a 
course of Pluto or Proserpine water. All 
modern improvements. Steam heat and open 
fires. Special rates for the winter. Two 
trains daily via Monon Route. Frank J. Reed, 
G. P. A., Chicago. 





ATTRACTIVE ENTERTAINMENT. 


The patronage of the Keith’s theatres in Bos- 
ton, New York and Philadelphia is made up 
of the best people in each of the cities 
named. Manager Keith always provides 
something special on his weekly bill to par- 
ticularly interest the juveniles, his em- 
ployees having strict instructions to look after 
the comfort of the ladies and children, with 
whom the matinees are particularly in favor. 
All of the following attractions will be seen in 
turn in each of the theatres, the date of the 
appearances below are for the Boston play- 
house: March 8, Woodward’s trained seals and 
sea lions, a wonderful act; the Rowennas, nov- 
elty jugglers, and Amann a famous imperson- 
ator. March 10, Mile. Marzella’s trained birds, 
including some of the most beautiful ever ex- 
hibited; the Bell trio, acrobatic comedians, 
and the Craigs, musical specialists. March 17, 
Mlle. Latina, a graceful acrobat; Three Murray 
Brothers, musical comedians, and Clayton 
White and company, in a comedy and dancing 
sketch. March %, Renzetta and Bellair, com. 
edy acrobats; the Marinellas, marvelous trap- 
eze performers, and the Quaker City Quartette, 
vocalists and musicians. March 31, Kara, the 
world famous juggler; Adele Purvis Onri, 
spectacular dancing on a revolving globe, and 
Clarice Vance, the noted Southern singer. 











CLASS PINS @'t® one 


two orthree 
letters with ‘ol, ‘o8, ‘08, enameled in 
one or two colors, sterling silver, 25c. 
each; $2.50 doz. Silver plated, roc. 
each; $1.00 a doz. Special desi sin 
pins or badges made for any class or 
society at reasonable prices; send design and class colors for es- 
@imates. Catalog free. 
©, RASTEN BROS.. Rochester, N. ¥. 





Rep rt Cards. 


These cards are arranged for keeping a record 
of the standing of your pupils for each review 
during the term or year. One card answers for 
one pupil for a whole year. They are arranged 
for the signature of the parents each month 
Size of each 3%xX6% inches. Assorted colors 
Price 10 cents per dozen; three dozen 25 cents. 
Send 10 cents for sample dozen and try them. 
THE EDUCATOR, 

103 Seneca Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 











» What I call “ Madonna Art” loads the 
walls of our school rooms. The motive 
is too abstract, too far removed from 
anything that pertains to life.—Cuarves 
DeGarmo, Professor of Pedagogy, Cor- 
nell University. 


CHILDHOOD IN ART 


LITTLE CHRONICLE HALF-CENT 
SERIES ..0cececceeee ONE-THIRD SIZE 








FROM THE STATUE BY MICHELANGELO IN THE 
PITT! PALACE, FLORENCE 


XXXIX.—THE YOUTHFUL MICHELANGELO 


BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS 


are one of the attractions of 


THE LITTLE 
CHRONICLE 


A publication which marks an 
epoch in the teaching of 
LANGUAGE 
The engravings in each issue 
include maps, portraits, line 


and wash drawings, and repro- 
ductions of great 


MASTERPIECES OF ART 


SEND STAMP FOR SAMPLE COPIES 
AND THE TWO-CENT-A-WEEK PLAN 


=O 
OUR HALF-CENT PICTURES 


In response to a wide demand 
we are reproducing many of 
our most attractive illustra- 
tions on highly finished paper 
(5 1-2x8 in.) at one-half cent 
each on orders for 25 or more. 





For 10c. in stamps we will send 
you a package containing twenty 
different samples. 


LITTLE CHRONICLE PUB. CO. 
SCHILLER BUILDINO, CHICAGO 



























TWO RINGS FREE! 
1 20 Mineral Lamp Wicks, 
at 5 cents each; no Trim- 

































Number Problems 


ANNA B. BApLAM, New Dorchester, Mass. 


(For the circles upon which these problems are based see February 
number of PRIMARY EDUCATION, page 90.) 


Methods of using. 


1. Read each problem to the class; call on volunteers 
and accept only full statements for answers. As each child 
answers correctly, he receives the card from which he has 
answered the question. At the close of the exercise each 
child who holds a card is encouraged to frame an original 
question, which shall deal with the mumdéers upon the card. 
As soon as a child has framed his question he is allowed to 
act the part of teacher and to call on volunteers. 

2. Divide the class into two sections. Distribute the 
cards to one section, the members of which are to act as 
teachers, those of the other section as pupils. As soon as a 


(Addition) 


12. My train was due at the station at one 
o’clock, owing to a block on the road it was 
two hours late; at what hour did it arrive? 








13. If it is the eleventh day of the month 
what will be the date of the day after to- 
morrow? 





14. If your savings bank has no money in 
it, but some one drops in two pennies, how 
much money will there be in it? 


15. A little seedling was ten inches high, 
it grew two inches taller, how tall was it then? 








16. A man had a vacation of a week and 
two days, how many days’ vacation did he 
have? 





17. There were two pint bottles filled with 
milk, and a quart bottle also, how many pints 
were there? 





18. I used one dozen and two eggs to 
make sponge cake, how many eggs did I use? 





19. A stick measures two inches more than 
a half-foot, how many inches does it measure? 


20. I picked a peck and two quarts of 
cherries from my tree, how many quarts did I 
pick? 








21. My peach tree bore a bushel one year, 
and two pecks of peaches the next year, how 
many pecks did it bear in the two years? 


(Subtraction) 


14. If you are nine years old, how many 
years is it since you were two years old? 





15. <A candle was eleven inches tall, how 
much of it has burned away, if it is only two 
inches tall now? 





16. If you were to have had a week’s vaca- 
tion, and have now only two days left, how 
many days have you already had? 
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pupil answers correctiy in a full statement he receives 4, 
card he has answered and passes Over to the section g 
teachers, where he changes places with his late teacher, who 
in turn becomes a pupil. Each new teacher is allowed ty 
use the form of question upon the card he holds, but is ¢p, 
couraged to employ zew numbers in place of those upon the 
card. 

3. Distribute a card to each pupil of a section. Explaip 
to the class that the original question is to be answered jn, 
full written statement. The plan is then to consider the 
places occupied by the figures as d/anks which are to by 
filled with fresh figures which shall embody the combinations 
on the chart or board, vz: — 

12, 11-+2, 7+2, 642, 3+2, 5+2, 242, 1242, 4+2, 
o+2, 10+2, 8+2, 6-42. 

Change the order of combination from time to time. Each 

question, employing a new combination, is to be answered 

in a full written statement. A. B. B. 





17. If you had a nickel and have now only 
two cents of it, how much money must you 
have spent? 





18. If there are just two pints of milk in 
the ice chest and none has been used to-day, 
how much do you think the milk man must 
have left this morning? 








19. There were only two months left out of 
a year, how many months had passed? 





20. There are two weeks of the month 
gone, how many more weeks before the month 
will have passed? 





21. There are fourteen cars in a train, all 
but. two are for passengers, how many are for 
passengers ? 





22. I bought a peck of apples, I have used 
all but two quarts, how many quarts have I| 
used. . 





23. There were one-half dozen eggs in a 
hen’s nest, all but two of them hatched, how 
many eggs hatched? 





24. I bought a loaf of bread at the baker’s. 
Out of a dime I received only two cents in 
change. What did the loaf cost? 


( Multiplication) 


12. A man works eleven months each year; 
he has one month’s vacation. How many 
months will he work in two years. 





13. There are two pints of molasses in a 
quart. How many pints in two quarts? 





16. If there are two pints of chestnuts in a 
quart, how many p. ts are there in a peck, or 
eight quarts? 





17. Apples are two cents each; if I do not 
buy any, how much money do I spend out of 4 
nickel? How much money do I save? How 
much money shall I have? 
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What the Superintendent Said. 


== M E. HATCH, Supt. of Schools, 

New Bedford, Mass., says: “The pri- 

mary schools are for some reasons the 

most important in the whole school system; 

they initiate all the pupils into school life, and 

give them the trend that influences them in a 
t measure in later school life.” 

Start the children right, and it will be very 
easy to keep them right. The Dixon Com- 
pany make lead pencils that are designed 
especially for children in the primary grades. 
Pencils that may be easily grasped, and do not 
tire the little hands. Send 16 cents in stamps 
for samples. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey City, N. J. 





By Mail, 


Birdies ”.. 


A real gem. ‘Teachers fall in love with 
it and pupils want to read it through as 
soon as they begin it. Appropriate for 
School and Home. 

It is the story of the experience of Delma 
and Harold who went to their grandfather’s 
to spend the summer studying and observ- 
ing the birds. Contents are: 

BIRDIES AT THEIR TRADES, BIRDIES AND 
THEIR SONGS, BIRDIES ON THE WING, THE 
BIRDIES’ FAREWELL. 


The Book is Prettily Illustrated 


THE HELPERS 3820h8e- 


To any one who 
mentions PRIMARY EDUCATION the three 
will be mailed for goc. Money refunded 
to any who are not satisfied. They are 
just what they say they are. They contain 
Programs for Special Days, Poetry for all 
occasions, Music, Songs, Blackboard IIlus- 
trations. Every HELP a teacher needs. 


WILLIAM G. SMITH & COMPANY, 








MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 

TEACH ERS; Send for catalogue ot 

» Embossed, grongea, 
Frosted, Gift Cards, Drawing, Reading, 
History, me Composition, Busy- 
Work, Alphabet, Number, Merit, Honor, 
Perfect, ntence, Credit, Prize Cards. 
Entertainments, Speakers, Dialogues, 
Plays, Drills, Marches, Tableaux, and 
Teachers’ Books, School Aids, Diplomas, 
Certificates, School Reports, and various 
useful supplies for teachers. Address, 


A.J. FOUCH & CO.. WARREN. PA. 





The Greatest 
Offer Yet. 


Offer I. 


For Fifty Cents, stamps or money order, we 
willsend you The World’s Review, a 16 page 
weekly current topic paper for teachers, one 
year, How to Teach Drawing, Our New 

ination Book How to Pass an 
an Examination, heyy & Favorites and 
Busy Seat Work (the 5 full sets). The total 
value of the above is $2.35, and they cannot be ob- 
tained for any less, except in this offer. Sa-We 
are giving you the books free to introduce them. 


Offer Il. 


For 75 Cents we will send you all Offer 
number one and also a year’s subscription to 
the Normal Instructor, Total value, $2.85. 


Offer III. 


For $1.10 we will send you all of Offer 

Bemer CC = either The Educator. 
er’s World, or Gazet 

for one year. #a@-Total value, $3.39. - ~— 

If you are already a subscriber to one or more 
of the Papers or magazines youcan have your sub- 
Ta begin when the time for which you have 
paid has ex pired. 

In case of the books, 3 cents additional must be 
sent for each book ordered, Busy Work 6 cents, to 
cover expense of wrapping, postage, etc. Address 


THE WORLD’S REVIEW, 
102 Seneca St., - Buffalo, N. Y. 











LITERARY NOTES. 


— Isaac Pitman & Sons announce “ Commer- 
cial History,” by J. R. V. Marchant, M.A. 

“Evolutionary History of England, Its Peo- 
ple and Institutions,” by Oscar Browning, 
M.A., Fellow of Kings College, Cambridge. 

Other works announced by Messrs. Pitman 
for early publication are: “ A Complete His- 
tory of England;” “ Europe and the British 
Isles,” being the last issued volume of the New 
Era Geographical Readers. 





— The National Normalite of Ohio, speaking of 
the “World History in Myth and Legend,” 
says: “A beautiful little book as to typog- 
raphy and engaging in its contents, even to 
those of a larger growth, although it was 
written to present in language simple enough 
for the child-mind to grasp, the story of the 
earth's emergence from chaos as told in 
Genesis and in the regions which have pro- 
duced the two great myth-schemes of Europe 
—Greece'and the Northland. The early history 
of the world is told in Mara L. Pratt’s inimi- 
table way. Then the story of Pandora, and of 
Deucalion and Pyrrha—and Pyrrha reminds us 
of Horace’s Ode to Augustus Cwsar, in which 
he declares 


The nations trembled, terrified 
Lest Pyrrha’s age with ills allied, 

When Proteus climbed the mountain side, 
Again should come. 


There iu the coming of the sunlight, there is 
Niobe with her cloud-children, Phaeton with 
his “sudden sunrise,” Demeter and Per- 
sephone, all made realistic by the pictures the 
artist’s imagination has produced. Then 
Baldur and the Frost Giants rise out of the 
North. Then the waves creep close to listen 
to the music of Hermes, Apollo’s cattle dis. 
appear in the distance and the sand swirls in 
the air, blown by the breath of the day-old 
mischief-maker of the cave. Then comes Thor 
with his mighty magic hammer and his crash- 
ing thunderbolts, and the story runs until 
“never again did the Frost Giants try to steal 
the magic hammer of the mighty Thor.” As 
the author’s themes unfold, you who are older 
will want to re-read Jean Ingelow’s “ Songs of 
Seven,” 


“O Moon! I have seen you sailing, 
And shining so round and low, 
But your light is failing, failing, 
You are nothing now but a bow,” 


and think how different things were to you as 
a child; or would you rather transport your 
fancy to a youthful prime and enwrap your- 
self in the sweet insistence, in Longfellow’s 
‘*Endymion,” of the Goddess of Night as she 
bends above? 

If you are a parent, teacher or guardian, and 
want those under your care to weave into 
their early being a knowledge of the fictions 
which the ancient mind employed to account 
for the phenomena of the natural world, you 
can do no better than to use this book. It 
sells for 40 cents. Published by Educational 
Publishing Co., Boston. 











50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


Trave Marks 
DESIGNS 
CopyriGHTs &c. 
yone sending a sketch and description may 
qulaciy ascertain our opinion pee whether an 
invention is probably P mtable. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest ew for securing nts. 
Patents taken through Munn & receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American, 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. I ci 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 
MU four months, $1. Sold byall newsdealers. 


UNN & Co,2612:s0+». New York 


Branch , 625 F St.. Washington, 


FRIED ONIONS. 


Indirectly Oaused the Death of the 
World’s Greatest General. 


It is a matter of history that Napoleon was a 
gourmand, an inordinate lover of the good 
things of the table, and history further records 
that his favorite dish was fried onions; his 
death from cancer of the stomach it is claimed 
also, was probably caused from his excessive 
indulgence of this fondness for the odorous 
vegetable. 





The onion is undoubtedly a wholesome arti- 
cle of food, in fact has many medicinal quali- 
ties of value, but it would be difficult to find a 
more indigestible article than fried onions, 
and to many people they are simply poison, 
but the onion does not stand alone in this re- 
spect. Any article of tood that is not thor- 
oughly digested becomes a source of disease 
and discomfort whether it be fried onions or 
beef steak. 

The reason why any wholesome food is not 
promptly digested is because the stomach 
lacks some important element of digestion; 
some stomachs lack peptone, others are defi- 
cient in gastric juice, still others lack hydro 
chloric acid. 

The one thing necessary to do in any case of 
poor digestion is to supply those elements of 
digestion which the stomach lacks, and noth- 
ing does this so thoroughly and safely as 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. 

Dr. Richardson, in writing a thesis on treat- 
ment of dyspepsia and indigestion, closes his 
remarks by saying, “for those suffering from 
acid dyspepsia, shown by sour, watery risings 
or for flatulent dyspepsia shown by gas on 
stomach, causing heart trouble and difficult 
breathing, as well as for all other forms of 
stomaéh trouble, the safest treatment is to 
take one or two of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets 
atter each meal. LIadvise them because they 
contain no harmful drugs, but are composed 
of valuable digestives, which act promptly 
upon the food eaten. I never knew acase of 
indigestion or even chronic dyspepsia which 
Stuart’s Tablets would not reach. 

Cheap cathartic medicines claiming to cure 
dyspepsia and indigestion can have no effect 
whatever in actively digesting the food, and to 
call any cathartic medicine a cure for indiges- 
tion is a misnomer. 

Every druggist in the United States and Can 
ada sells Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, and they 
are not only the safest and most successful but 
the most scientific of any treatment for indi- 
gestion and stomach troubles. 


MME. BENOIT’S 
Russian Depilatory 
Instantaneously removes 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


without torturing, blister- 
ing, discoloring, or leav- 
ing any blotch, signs, or 
other ill effect on the skin. 
An effective, instantane- 
ous, harmless remedy. 













a™\? Send for Booklet Giving full 
. MME. BENOIT 
MARRED — B 42d St., New York Ct 
BEAUTY : Kindly mnonnlees | this pied 
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(Division and Partition) 


12. Baby is two years old, his sister in the 
high school is sixteen years old; she is how 
many times as old as baby? 





13. Eleven stamps cost twenty-two cents, 
what part of the money did each stamp cost? 
How much did each stamp cost? 


Ans. | ofthe money. — cents. 





14. Bought three yeast cakes for six cents, 


what part of the money did each cost? How 
much money? 
Ans. 1ofthe money. —cents. 





15. I divided four plums between two boys, 
what part of the plums could each boy have? 
How many plums? 


Ans. | of the plums. — plums. 





16. A man twenty-four years old is twelve 
times as oll as his son; how old is his son? 





17. Divide eight marbles among four boys, 
what part of the marbles will each boy have? 
How many marbles? 


Ans. } of the marbles. — marbles. 





18. Arrange twelve books in six piles, what 
part of the books must you pnt in each pile? 
How many books? 


Ans, } of the books. — books. 





19. Bought five apples for ten cents, what 


part of the money did each apple cost? How 
much money? ; 
Ans. 1 ofthe money. —cents. 





20. Arrange eighteen pencils in nine groups, 
what part of them must you have in a group? 
How many — ? 


Ans. | of the a 


— pencils. 





21. I use fourteen nis of milk in a week, 
or seven days; what part of the milk do I use 
ina day? How many pints? 


Ans. } of the milk. — pints. 





22. A young man is twenty years old; he 
is ten times as old as his little brother, how old 
is his brother? 
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(Fractional Division ) 


8. <A candle is twenty inches tall, when it 
shall have burned away one-half, how many 
inches tall will it be? 





9. My ivy is fourteen inches long, how 
long was it when it was only one-half as long? 





10. <A ribbon for a sash is twelve 
wide, how wide would a 
wide be? 


inches 
ribbon one-half as 





11. A kite string measures aiieen feet, 
how long would one only one-half as long 
meoncure? 





12. A mat measures ten feet in length, what 
is the length of a mat one-half as long? 





a 


13. Mary had eight cents, she doen tine of 
them; what part of the money did she spend? 





14. Baby Ruth is four years old, what part 
of that time had she lived when she was but 
two years old? 








15. A young man is twenty-four years old, 
what part of that time had he lived when he 
was just twelve years old? 





16. If from a line twenty feet long, you cut 
off ten feet, what part of the line have you cut 


off ? 





17. A tree is thenten feet high, when it 
was seven feet high, what part of its present 
height had it reached ? 





18. A year is twelve inietathe long, when 
six months have passed, what part of the year 
has passed? 





19. If you have one-half dozen eggs and 
use three of the eggs, what part of them have 
you used? 





20. A man had twenty-two chickens, he 
sold eleven of them, what part of the chickens 
did he sell? 





21. A man had sixteen sheep, he sold eight 
of them, what part of them did he sell? 





22. Ifyou have twenty stamps and use ten 
of them, what part of them have ~~ used ? 





23. May is sixteen years old; she is eight 
times as old as her little sister, how old is her 
sister? 


93. If you had two pints, or a quart of 
milk, and have used one pint, what part of the 
quarts have you used? 





24. There are two pints of milk in separate 
bottles. How many quart bottles will they 
fill? 





24. A ship has eighteen miles to travel; 
when it has gone nine miles, what part of the 
distance has it gone? 
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—A little kindergarten girl fell down and 
hurt herself badly. At the sound of her sobs a 
friend rushed to her assistance, and caught 
her in herarms. “ You poor little thing; how 
did you fall?” she asked sympathetically. 
The mite raised her head and replied between 
her sobs, “ Vertically.” 


—In a school for colored children there was 
alittle boy who would persist in saying “have 
went,” says a contributor to the Christian En- 
deavor World. The teacher kept him in one 
night, and said, “Now while I am out of the 
room, you may write ‘have gone’ fifty times.” 
When the teacher came back, he looked at the 
poy’s paper, and there was “have gone” fifty 
times. On the other side was written, “I have 
went home.” 


—The commonest criticism on higher educa- 
tion for girls is that it puts them out of touch 
with home life and tends to unfit them for 
what must ever, in spite of everything, con- 
tinue to be the special mission of womankind. 

Miss Gill, dean of Radcliffe College, the Har- 
vard annex for girls, recommends that girls at 
college should plan to break their school 
course in the middle and spend a year at home. 
This, she believes, would give them a chance 
to develop the domestic side of their lives, and 
would take them back to their college work 
with more mature ideas and with new ambi 
tions and increased earnestness. 





Appreciative. 


It is perhaps with some pride and much 
pleasure we publish the following letter 
from Mrs. Eugene Field. 

If we can give an hour’s delight to the 
children of that friend of all children, the 
beloved author of ‘* Pitty-pat and Tippy- 
toe,” as well as to know that our efforts to 
introduce to the children of America, their 
heritage — the charming child classics of 
the world —are appreciated by those to 
whom so many look for kindly guidance, 
surely it is cause for congratulation. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING Co. 
Gentlemen.—I have not before had an 
opportunity to thank you, both for myself 
and the children, for the beautiful story of 
Raphael’s childhood, the exquisite beauty 
of which brought tears to my eyes. The 
“Child of Urbino” will stand out in my 
mind as one of the most beautiful gems 
among the many being offered at this time 
to the child mind. 
We ail owe you a great debt of gratitude 
for this little book. 
I wish also to thank you for the ‘ Story 
of Hiawatha” which so happily introduces 
children to Longfellow’s great work. 
It is a fascinating little volume, and the 
fine illustrations will add greatly to the 
enjoyment of my little son, with whom the 
poem of ‘‘ Hiawatha” is already a great 
favorite. Cordially yours, 
JULIA SUTHERLAND FIELD. 


Two Rings Free! 


e will give these Two SOLID 
GULD laid Rings, one set with large 
Garnet and three Pearls, one with Ruby 
and two Brilliante, FREE to = one 
that will sell 12 of our Gold Plate 
Enameled Brooches, set with ~ 4 
= ferent colored stones at 16 cents each . 
and sends os the $1.20. No money 
required until brooches are sold. We 
take back all not sold, Ad 











The Educational Bureau, Raleigh, N. C. Established by 


present Manager in 1891. Best 
and most extensive patronage of all Southern agencies. Locates annually a large number of 
Northern teachers in the South. 












THE CLARK B. FP. CLARK, Manager. 378-388 Wabash Av. 
TEACH ’ Teachers who are not receiving a ‘‘ fair market value’’ CHICAGO. 
A pe Ss for their services should correspond with us with a view Send for 
to bettering their positions. Established thirteen years. | ‘‘OUR PLATFORI.” 


SUMMER COURSE 


In School Gymnastics on the swedish penetaiee, as taught in the Public Schools of Boston and Brookline, will be 
given at Roslindale, Boston, Mass. beginning Monday, July 7th, and closing Saturday, August 24. Two hours daily. 
Theory and Practice. Tuition, $15.00. Write for particulars. 

HARTVIG NISSEN, 


Director of Phystcal Training, Brookline Schools, Mass- 


If not a Subscriber to AM ERICAN EDUCATION 


Then let us send you a sample copy at once. A postal card addressed to us will bring you a free copy by return 
mail. If you give our magazine a trial you will be convinced of its superior merits. 


To secure trial subscribers we offer some inducements. We have secured Rand, McNally & Co.’s 
splendid ATLAS OF THE WORLD. It has 464 pages, 91 colored maps, accurate and complete in every detail, 


American Education ("ew subscribers — P ‘ ° ~ - ) 
Rand, McNally & Co.'s Atlas. 2 ee ; Both for $1.00 


American Education (new) . ° . ° - $1.00 
Primary Education . ae ey ea ee bie for $1.50 















































































Rand, McNally & Co.’s Atlas 


Popular Educator, Teachers’ World, School Bulletin, or American aes Teacher may be substituted for the 
Primary Education. 


American Education (new) . » ° ‘ ° - $1.00 
Success ner ch ea r250| All for $1.60 
Rand, McNally & Co. Atlas ° ° . ° - 60 
American Education (new) ° ¢ e e ° - $1.00 
World’s Events. . > ‘ » « « 60 $2.00 All for $1.25 
Rand, McNally & Co.’ ‘8 Atlas ° ° ° - 50 

Cash must accompany all orders. Orders must be sent direct to this office. 


New York Education Co., 81 Chapel St., - ALBANY, N. Y. 


CHILD CLASSICS 


The Child of Urbino; 
or, the Story of Raphael 





By LOUISE de la RAME 
Edited for use in schools as a Third Reader 
By S. D. JENKINs. Cloth, 30 cents 


So long as a love for the beautiful exists, so long will the 
world wish to know of the lives of the famous artists. The 
story of Raphael has been told over and over, but never with 
more exquisite taste and reverent feeling than by the gifted pen 
of Louise de la Ramé, It is the wonderful, generous-hearted 
boy-painter of nine years who is presented to the children, with a 
touch and a setting that will enshrine him in their hearts 
forever. 

The illustrations of this little book are selected with admir- 
able taste — not too many, but enough to tell the story of the 
“Child of Urbino,” from his birthplace to the days when he 
created his masterpieces. The volume is beautifully bound, in 
fitting accord with the story and illustrations. 


The King of the Golden River 


By JOHN RUSKIN 
Cloth. Price, 25 cents 











This story of Ruskin’s.will always remain one of the most charm- 
ing of fairy tales that ever was written, but, like so many of our best 
stories, the language is too difficult to be read easily by the younger 
children. There is plenty of good literature for the older pupils and 
for the very little ones, but these intermediate classes have hardly their 
share of this intellectual feast. 

It is especially for their benefit, therefore, that this edition of 
Ruskin’s classic has been prepared, and the changes in the text have 
been so carefully made, that the charm of style and the beautiful 
descriptive passages of the original have not been harmed in the 
process of simplification. 

The volume is most attractive in appearance, with a unique cover 
design, and contains numerous illustrations. 
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A Springtime Legend 
Story of - Proserpine 


Mother Ceres had a beautiful little 
daughter. 


The little girl's name was Proserpine. 











~ One day in autumn Ceres was very, 
very busy. 


She had all the grain to harvest and 
all the fruit to gather in. 





“7 shall have to leave you to play 
alone to-day,” said Ceres to Proserpine ; 
“for I am so very busy. 





“Be a “good child. Do not wander 
away too far from the fields, lest you 
lose your way. 


—_— —— ———————————————— 


Then Ceres “jumped into her great 
golden chariot and drove across the 
fields. 


Fora long time Proserpine play ed by 
herself and gathered great armfuls of 
bright ted flowers. 


But on the edge of the field stood a 
beautiful bush covered with rich berries. 


“I will take these to my little play- 
mates, the little sea nymphs,” she said. 











So she pulled-and pulled, until the 
whole bush came up. 





But it was very strange. Down in 
the hole Proserpine could hear a heavy 
rumbling. 








The little girl looked down into the 
hole. The hole was very deep. Miles 
and miles deep, Proserpine thought. 


Then, strangest of all, a chariot with 
six black horses leaped out of the ground. 











“ Good ‘morning, little girl,” said the 


driver. 





But Proserpine was too frightened to 
answer. 





“T am King Pluto,” said the chariot 


driver again. 





“1 live down under the world. It is 
gloomy down there sometimes, If I had 
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a bright-eyed little girl down there, | 
should not be so gloomy. “Will you 
come and live with me?” | 





a 


Pluto was very big and his face was 
very grim. Still Proserpine thought he 
was kind. 


ne, 


Be he watt «| will come, , good Pluto, 
if sometimes I may come back to earth 
to see my mother.” 


‘Then Pluto took the little girl in his 
arms and set her in the chariot. 








pe the horses flew, and not even the 
hole was left to tell what had happened. 





But, by and by, - Mother Ceres came 
back. 


“Where is ; Proserpine?” 
But no one could tell. 





- 


she asked 








Then she ran up and down the river- 
side calling, “ Proserpine! Proserpine !” 





‘She asked the sea nymphs, but they 
could only say, “We saw her at play in 
the fields.” 


but they only 





‘She “asked the trees, 
sighed softly. 





“Give me back my Proserpine and | 
will give you back your grains and fruits 
and grasses,” she said. 


“We shall die,” cried the trees. “The 
earth is growing hard like rock. We can 
get no food from it.” 








But Ceres only said, “ Bring back Pros- 
erpine, and I. will give you back your 
leaves.” 





At last the sun whispered to Mercury, 
the messenger, and said: “Go down to 
Pluto’s home, and tell him he must bring 
back the little child. 





“Tell him the earth is very sad with- 
out her. Tell him the flowers and 
grasses are faded, and the trees have lost 
their leaves. 











“Tell him Ceres will bring in no har- 


vests till her child is returned to her,” 
(Concluded in April number) 





Ma 
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TEACHERS AND PUPILS 


Anew preparation for removing all Ink, Paint, Grease, 
and other stains from the hands immediately and with. 
out the slightest injury to the most delicate skin. 


Absolutely Clean and Soft Hands 
are a positive result of Stainoff’s use. Strong 
alkalies, acids, soaps. pumice stone, etc., scrape 
and mjure the skin—Stainoff 1s thoroughly antisep- 
tle, delicately scented and guaranteed perfectly harmless 

is sold by stationers, druggists and 

Staino other dealers at 25c. A sample stick 
enough to last several weeks will be sent postpaid 
for 10c, or, if you send us the business card or ad- 
dress of your retail dealer who is not handling 
Stainoff, together with l5c. we will send you @ 
full-sized stick. A 25¢. stick of Stainoff will outlast 
50c. worth of soap or any other Saws Sor 
keeping the hands clean, soft and white. 

THE D. M. STEWARD MFC, CO., 

Sole Manufacturers, 107 Chambers St., New York City. 
FACTORY AT CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 








ASkin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 


BR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL CREAM 
D OB MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER. 


Removes Tan, 


co 

3 Freckles 
e $ : Moth Patches, 
=saas= Rash and Skin 
s=2452 diseases, and 

bapeOg \J r 
=o OL every Llemish, 
#5082 on beauty, 
52853? and defies de, 
o - tection. On its 
ao a PA virtues i:has 


stood the test 
of fifty -four 
years; no 
other has and 
is so harmless 
we taste it to 
be sure it is 
properly 
made. Accept 
no counterfeit 
3 SS: of simi lar 
. “ — name. The 
distinguished Dr. L. A, Sayer, said to a ladyof the haw-ton 
(a patient) :** As you ladies willuse them, Irecommend, ‘Gou- 
raud's Cream’ asthe least harmful of all the skin preparations." 
For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers through- 
out the U. 8... Canada and Europe. 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop'r, 87 Great Jones St., N.Y. 


FRANKLIN’S 


COLORED CRAYONS 


have long been noted as the best and most reliable made. 





We have many sizes of crayons and styles 
of packages, and assort the colors to 
suit Drawing Teachers 


If this interests you send sc, for sample, prices, etc. 


FRANKLIN MFG. CO., Rochester, N.Y. 


LEARN PROOFREADING, 


you possess a fair education, why not utilize it at a genteel 
and uncrowded profession paying $15 to $35 weekly? Situations 
always obtainable. We are the original instructors by mail. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia 


SCHOOL EXHIBITIONS 


You can have good Plays! 
Do you want perfect Drills? 
Would you like up-to-date Entertainments? 


Then you need my descriptive catalogue of these; it 
tells the story, and costs you nothing. 


H. E. ROORBACK, Publisher 
132 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK. N.Y. 


IDER AGENTS WANTED 


sample 


D is02 MODELS, $9 to $15 


N28: Secena band Whee ts 











d- 
mode as new 
le, 


Bicycle distributing catal 
at once for net OLE and cial offer. 


a 
MEAD GYGLE © Oz dept. 204K 
CHICAGO, ILt. 


Paling Pods. 


To introduce our fine stationery, we will send, 
‘put up in a neat box, 50 best quality calling cards, 


M ssa Loon a Travod: 


latest size and style,with your name neatly printed 
in acript. npon receipt of 15 two cent stamps. 
THE EDUCATOR, 

102 Seneea Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 








—S8t. Louis now has a school for “dull chil- 
dren.” Series of pictures are used freely to 
convey information, as they awaken interest 
when the printed text fails. The teachers 
have to use extraordinary patience, but their 
work is meeting with success. 


—In the Buffalo city hall a heavy bronze 
tablet weighing 106 pounds has been sunk in 
the floor to mark the spot where the body of 
the martyred president lay in state. On the 
tablet is this inscription: ‘‘ Here lay in state 
the body of William McKinley, president of 
the United States, September 15, 1901.” The 
outer edge of the bronze casting is adorned 
with forty-five stars. 


— Some years ago the Indian bureau decided 
that Indian children must attend the govern- 
ment Indian Schools, so long as there was 
room for them, and that their parents could 
not take them out and place them in any of the 
denominational schools maintained by the 
church mission bodies. 

This ruling, known as the “ Browning 
ruling,” has been persistently opposed by the 
mission authorities, and it has now been re- 
versed. Henceforward the Indian parents will 
have the privilege of sending their children 
to the mission schools if they like. 


— Visitors to New York have a new shrine to 
visit in the monument to the memory of 
Robert Fulton, inventor of the steamboat, 
which was recently erected in Trinity church- 
yard by the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers. And it is hoped that the statue of 
Rochambeau, which is to be presented to 
Washington, D. C., as a companion to the 
statue of Lafayette, may be ready for the 
unveiling in April. It is being designed by 
Mr. Hanard, a French sculptor. Another in- 
teresting statue recently unveiled is that of the 
poet, Heinrich Heine, which stands over his 
grave in Montmartre Cemetery, Paris. 


— The Indianapolis Sentinel has been figuring 
out what the average chances of an American 
boy are that he will have a certain special 
career. He has one chance in 30,000,000 of be- 
ing president, or justice of the supreme court; 
one in 410,000 of being United States senator 
and one in 103,000 of being a member of Con- 
gress; one in 820,000 of being a state governor; 
one in 588 of becoming insane; one in 1,250 of 
becoming blind; one in 864 of going to the 
poorhouse; one in 400 of going into the army 
or navy; one in 1,200 of attaining that pinnacle 
of public life—a position on the police force; 
and one in 9,100 that he will be a bank 
president. 





ENTERTAINMENTS FOR CLOSING 
EXERCISES. 


The latest and most successful Plays, Operettas, 
Drills, Recitations, etc. Write for catalogue. 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, 103F Fifth Ave., New York 


DR. MEANS’ 
LaGrippe Pills 


For Colds and Headaches 





Not an ordinary patent medicine, but an 
article of pronounced merit. Used by physi- 
cians in their practice. Put up by a graduate 
physician and pharmacist. 5000 boxes sold 
in our home county during the past twelve 
months. By mail, 25 cents. 


HOWARD A. KEISER, Distributor 





CORNWALL, PA, 








For Singers and Speakers, 


The New Remedy for Oatarrh is Very 
Valuable, 


A Grand Rapids gentleman who representsa 
prominent manufacturing concern and travels 
through Central and Southern Michigan, re- 
lates the following regarding the new catarrh 
cure, he says: 

“After suffering from catarrh of the head, 
throat and stomach for several years, I heard 
of Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets quite accidentally 
and like everything else I immediately bought 
a package and was decidedly surprised at the 
immediate relief it afforded me and still more 
to find a complete cure after several weeks’ 
use. 





“T have a little son who sings in a boy’s 
choir in one of our prominent churches, and 
he is greatly troubled with hoarseness and 
throat weakness, and on my return home from 
atrip I gave him a few of the tablets one Sun- 
day morning when he had complained of 
hoarseness. He was delighted with their 
effect, removing all huskiness in a few min. 
utes and making the voice clear and strong. 

“As the tablets are very pleasant to the 
taste, I had no difficulty in persuading him to 
use them regularly. 

“ Our tamily physician told us they were an 
antiseptic preparation of undoubted merit 
and that he himself had no hesitation in using 
and recommending Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets 
for any form of catarrh. 

“T have since met many public speakers and 
professional singers who use them constantly, 
A prominent Detroit lawyer told me that 
Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets kept his throat in fine 
shape during the most trying weather, and 
that he had long since discarded the use of 
cheap lozengers and troaches on the advice ot 
his physician that they contained so much 
tolu, potash and opium as to render their use 
a danger to health.” 

Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets are large, pleasant 
tasting lozengers composed of catarrhal anti- 
septics, like Red Gum, Blood Root, etc., and 
sold by druggists everywhere at 50 cents for 
full treatment. 

They act upon the blood and mucous mem. 
brane and their composition and remarkable 
success has won the approval of physicians, as 
well as thousands of sufferers from nasal 
catarrh, throat troubles and catarrh of stom- 
ach. 

A little book on treatment of catarrh mailed 
free by addressing F. A. Stuart Co., Marshall 
Mich. 


ONE HUNDRED 


copies of a letter, piece of 
music, drawing, or any writ- 
ing can be made on a Lawton 
Sunptes Printer. Ls wash- 
ing. © wetting paper. 
Send for circulars and samples 
of work. Agents wanted. 


LAWTON & CO., #2 
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Legends of the Springtime 


By B. HOYT 









































Large type. Boards, 30 cents; 


Cloth, 40 cents 


Six well known legends make up 
this little book, each giving a special 
version of the coming of springtime: 
‘‘The Story of the Sleeping Beauty” 
(English version), “The Story of 
Siegfried and Brunhilde” (German 
version), ‘‘Iduna and the Apples” 
(Norse), “The Story of Baldur” 
(Norse legend), “ How the Summer 
Came” (legend of the North Ameri- 
can Indians), and “ Story of Proser- 
pine” (Greek legend). 


In Mythland 


By M. HELEN BECKWITH 
Florence Kindergarten, Mass. 





Boards, 30 cents; 


Vol. I. Fully Illustrated. 


Large Type. 
Cloth, 40 cents 


Supt. J. W. Babcock, Dunkirk, N. Y. 


“T am pleased to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of a 
copy of ‘In Mythland,’ by 
Miss Beckwith. I have 
always believed in the 
adaptation of Greek and 
Roman myths for young 
pupils. It tends to develop 
a taste for the best classic 
literature when a child be- 
comes more mature. When 
the phraseology of the myth 
is suited to the young pupil, 
as Miss Beckwith has done, there will be no trouble in making such 
books popular and useful.” 

pay Vol. Il. of “In Mythland” will be ready March 15. 


World History in Myth and Legend 


By M. L. P. CHADWICK 





Illus. Cloth, 40 cents. 





In the “ World History in Myth 
and Legend,” by Mara L. Pratt 
Chadwick, the early history of the 
world and its people is here touched 
upon in such a way as to contrast myth 
and legend with revelation. The 
Bible story shows the drift of the early 
myths as they were handed down, 
from generation to generation, by the 
people of the different nations. 

The book will be an interesting one 
for supplementary reading for pupils 
who are old enough to take in what 
is contemplated in the mythology and 
legends here given. It is well written 
and is beautifully gotten up. 

L. O. Foosk, 
City Supt., Harrisburg, Pa. 
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Story of Hiawatha 


For Young Readers 


Colored Illustrations, 
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Boards, 30 cents. 
> J 


This story differs from the usual 
presentation of Hiawatha in its 
combinations of prose narrative 
and the original poem. The result 
is a happy adaptation for young 
children. The narrative form pre- 
pares for a better understanding 
of the rythmic lines and prevents 
any weariness from the monotony 
of the long poem, The book is 
rich in illustration —there is 
hardly a page without its accom- 
panying picture. There are many 
full-page illustrations, several in 
rich color, and all are remark. 
ably clear, striking and expressive. 





The Water Babies 


For Youngest Readers 
By CORA R. WOODWARD 








Large Type. Illus. Boards, 30 cts,; 





THE WATER BaBIES 
EDITED POR_ 


YOUNGEST 


Cloth, 40 cts. 


The editor of this little book has 
made it possible for even the wee 
folks to become familiar with a classic 
and the teacher who has not already 
learned the fact by experiment, wil 
soon find that her little ones are quite 
as capable of appreciating the story as 
their older brothers and sisters, The 
volume contains most of the illustra- 
tions found in the larger editions, but 
the type is very large. The publish- 
ers are very sure that no_ primary 
teacher will be able to find a more 
delightful suppiementary reader for 
her small students. 











Stories of the Red Children 


By DOROTHY BROOKS 





Large Type. Illustrated. 


Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents 


Wind, stars, rain, 
snow, rainbows, and 
the whole phenom- 
ena of nature are 
woven into charm- 
ing stories which 
will feed the imag- 
ination without in- 
juring the children. 
The book is illus- 
trated by twenty- 
three striking pict- 
ures vivid with 
Indian life and 
activities. 












378 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO, 


809 Market Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
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To 
prepare 
for 
Spring 
work 
you 
will 
need 

a 

few 
Standard 


Books 


Here 
are 
three 


favorites 


(First — all concede) 


Fairyland of Flowers 


The latest edition of “Fairyland of Flowers” is a: decided improvement’ in 
illustration upon the earlier editions, so that the book stands to-day foremost in 
beauty among botanies for children and for school-toom use. The unique position 
that “Fairyland of Flowers” holds among books upon the subject is evidently 
appreciated’ by teachers, judging from the steadily increasing sales. It is nota 
botany in the old sense, neither is.it a “ reference book” for minute facts. It isa 
book of hundreds of illustrations, of flower legends, and flower poems, together 
with a reliable flora for young people to begin work upon, One teacher writes 
us: “I keep on my desk several botanies for scientific and exact reference ; ut 
for inspiration and to arouse enthusiasm in my pupils and love for the work, I-nse 
always the ‘ Fairyland of Flowers.’” 


” 


L helieve teachers will find the “ Fairyland of Flowers” very helpful, I know 
from my experience with teachers that itis just what most teachers need. Plant 
study is the easiest and most promising division of nature study, and such a book 
will help. teachers who know nothing about. plants, if they will study the plants 
und not merely the books. . The illustrations are unusually good. Busy teachers 
who want to correlate nature study with literature, will find the poems and stories 
interwoven with the plant descriptions very helpful. They help the teacher to 
realize that plants are more than mere structures to be. picked apart or analyzed 
and described.— Cnuaries B. Scort, Oswego Normal School. 


New Edition. Illus. - Price, $1.00. Cloth, $1.25 





(Second) 


A Year with the Birds 














Illustrated. Cloth. — Price, $1.00 
and 
A Year among the Trees}, Wb 4 
By WILSON FLAGG : gm BO Ie 
Illustrated. Cloth. 320 pp. Price, $1.00 Sessdiscnmedieceaecers? 


The Rocky Mountain World says: There are books and books. Some 
have a life as brief as that of a butterfly ; others‘are to endure as Jong as language 
shall last and literature flourish. The two volumes by Wilson Flagg,“ A Year 
with the Birds” and “A Year among the Trees,” belong to the last class named. 

The trne interpreter of Nature is ever a poet, and Wilson Flagg shows it in 
every chapter and on every page of these delightful volumes, wherein the music 
of the birds and the melodies of the wood are “presented in language whose very 
simplicity creates about them an atmosphere of sublimity. Especially in the 
“Year with the Birds” is this noticeable in the essays on the months in their 
relation to the feathered songsters. They breathe a spirit of love-for the beautiful 
in animate Nature, and a deep devotion that will place the book for all time in 
the classic list. 

In the “Year among the Trees” the. same sentiment prevails, but does not 
come so clearly into evidence. “Necessarily many of the pages are devoted to 
particular description of species ; but other pages treat of the value and beauty of 
trees. and forests, of their climatic influences as purifiers of the atmosphere, of 
their relations to water, to electricity, to temperature, to the soil, to shade and 

salubrity, to birds and insects, to ornament, and to poetry and fable. Such books 
as these merit being classed as educational and are far more worthy of being used 
as text-books for the young than many now in use in schools. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


63 Fifth Avenue 378 Wabash Avenue 50 Bromfield Street 
new York Chicago Boston 


80° Market Street 
San Francisco 
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156 a PRIMARY EDUCATION March, 


HAVE YOU STARTED A LIBRARY 
_ IN YOUR SCHOOL? 


lf Not, ny the Certificate Method 





STORY STORIES 
INDUSTRY 


ISTORY STORIES 


MASSACHUSETTS 


OF 





RICAN H 
AMERIGAN HISTORY STORIES 
STORIES OF INDUSTRY 
LITTLE FLOWER FOLK 
LITTLE. FLOWER FOLKS 
CORTEZ AND MONTEZUMA 
STORYLAND OF STARS 
RIES FROM ANIMA 
STORIES OP CHINA 


STORIES 


AMERICAN 
GEOGRAPHY FOR YOUNG FOLKS \Z 


iT 0 


- ou e 


HE “HAWTHORNE LIBRARY CERTIFICATES” which we send yal 1 
(FREE), are to be placed in the hands of your pupils, each one acting as a reptaag 
sentative in obtaining subscriptions for his school library. Some pupils wilf 

dispose of only two or three, while others will sell as many as ten or fifteen shares, | 

One teacher writes us-that nearly the entire amount ($10.00) was raised in two hour 
by this method, but everyone, of course, cannot expect as excellent results as thisys 
the average time being from four to ten days. a 

The subscriber is given a certificate of his subscription, and his name is written 

in the blank space for that purpose, and the certificate is then signed by the pupil. 


Our Special $10 Forty Volume Library for Little Ones! 


The following list of children’s books has been carefully arranged in accordance | 
with modern pedagogical ideas concerning the proper selection of literature for chik™ q 
dren. All the books are printed on good paper, large type, and beautifully illustrated.) 


Lacy’s Wonderful Globe . é ; ; . $ .30 -Plant Babies. i : i ‘ : . §$ 30 ‘a 
Adventures of a Brownie : , ' ; ; .30 Buds, Stems and: Roots . ; ; ‘ , 30 7 
Through the Looking Glass . ‘ ; . ‘ .30 Ethics, or Stories for Home and Sc bool ; ; 40.0 
Alice in Wonderland. ; 5 : . .40 Health Chats with Young Readers . ; ’ ‘ — 
Robinson Crusoe for Youngest Readers ; ; ; .30 Stories of the Bible. Vol. I. . ‘ ; ; 40) | 
Robinson Crusoe for Young Folks . : : ; .40 Stories of the Bible. Vol. Il. A < . , 405, 
Story of Ulysses. ; é ‘ .30- Colonial Children . ‘ ; ; JO 6 
Water Babies for Youngest Readers : é ; .30 Stories of the United States. ; . ‘ 40/9 
In Mythland ‘ ‘ . ; ; . .30 Stories of Great Inventors. . , 4 , 30 
#Esop’s Fables: Vol. L ; ‘ : ; j .30 ©Stories of Great Men... ; . ; 30.9 
ZEsop’s Fables. Vol. II. . . ‘ ; .30 Stories of Pioneers 4 : ; ; : 30% 
Nature Stories for Youngest Readers ‘ : ‘ .30..Some of Our Authors. ( ~ ; ; ; 30 @ 
Some of Our Friends . - ; é ‘ : .30 Paul Dombey ; ; . : . ; ; 4058 
Friends of the Field =. ; ; ; ; f Little Nell ~. j s : , ; 4079 
Intro. Leaves from Naturelg@tory Book . : ; , Gulliver’s Travels . ‘ : ; : , 30 oe 
In Birdland. Vol. I. . % ; : ; ; ; Dog of Flanders . ‘ ; 30 
In Birdland. Vol. Il... ty . j : : Swiss Family Robinson . . , 40 
Leaves from Nature’s Story. ko. ‘ ‘ : F Our Flower Friends ; . : 7 ; : 40-8 
Legends of the Spring Time -.- - . Bk : Black Beauty : ; : , 30 
Aunt Martha’s Corner Cupboard. $ ‘ ; d : Story of Hiawatha . : ; ; ¢ 300 . 
We will cheerfuly send circulars, certificates and catalogue, free of charge, tom 
any teacher who would like to try this method of securing School Libraries. @ 


Address EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Fifth A Wabash Ave. Bromfield St. Market St 
whew voRK a HICAGO ° BOSTON sant FRANCISCO 








